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HISTORIC  BENCH  INSTALLED. 
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HE 


OUGLAS  county's  old  court  house,  that  for  twenty- 
r\  seven  years  has  echoed  with  the  storm  and  stress  of 
sensational  legal  conflicts,  is  being  dismantled,  its 
once  fine  furnishings  discarded  and  even  the  hill  upon 
which  it  has  stood  is  being  razed,  in  pretentious, 
literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  law- 
yer who  dedicated  the  building  on  May  28,  1885. 

"Who  shall  say  that  I  am  not  a  prophet  when  I 
declare  that  this  spacious  building  must  in  time  give 
place  to  one  more  modern,  one  even  more  spacious  ? ' '  said  John 
C.  Cowin  in  his  dedicatory  address  when  the  structure,  now 
dark  with  age  and  out  of  date,  was  new.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  Douglas  County  bar  at  that  time  have  since  ceased  their 
labors,  but  many  remain,  the  last  to  go  was  Eleazer  Wakeley, 
who  died  last  month  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

Pleased  that  the  new  building  is  at  last  complete  and  grati- 
fied that  the  county  has  made  material  progress  to  warrant  the 
construction  of  a  million-dollar  court  house,  the  members  of  the 
bar,  nevertheless,  look  with  regret  on  the  destruction  of  the 
building  in  which  they  have  won  so  many  brilliant  victories  and 
suffered  such  sore  defeats.  For  few  court  houses  in  any  city 
have  been  the  battleground  of  more  bitter  wrangles  or  the  stage 
for  more  dramatic  cases. 


*This  article  appeared  in  the  Omaha  Sunday  Bee  for  October  20,  1912. 
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One  of  the  most  thrilling  cases  ever  tried  in  the  old  build- 
ing was  that  of  the  State  against  Neal.  Edward  Neal  was 
charged  with  the  wanton  murder  of  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who 
had  lived  on  a  farm  near  the  George  L.  Miller  home,  west  of 
Ealston.  The  aged  couple  was  found  dead,  all  their  stock,  their 
buggies  and  harness  and  movable  property  had  been  stolen. 

The  stolen  property  was  sold  in  South  Omaha.  Suspicion 
settled  at  once  on  Neal,  but  his  arrest  and  conviction  was  based 
on  as  odd  evidence  as  ever  figured  in  a  murder  trial.  The  old 
woman  had  worn  a  quaint  wedding  ring  since  she  was  married 
at  an  early  age.  This  ring  was  found  in  South  Omaha  where 
Neal  had  sold  it.  The  murderer  was  arrested  in  Kansas  City 
and  brought  back  to  Omaha  to  stand  trial. 

For  two  weeks  attorneys  fought  the  case  before  the  court. 
Public  sentiment  was  aroused  and  throngs  continually  crowded 
into  the  court  room.  At  last  the  case  went  to  the  jury.  After 
thirty  hours  of  deliberation  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  was  returned — a  verdict  later  confirmed  by  the 
supreme  court. 

During  this  trial  a  detective  was  put  on  the  stand  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  The  prosecuting  attorney,  riled  at 
what  he  believed  to  be  wilful  misrepresentations,  arose  and  in  an 
angry  speech  rebuked  the  witness.  As  the  last  notes  of  the 
lawyer's  speech  died  away,  says  one  of  the  lawyers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  trial,  so  bitter  was  the  crowd  that  their  breathing 
threat  of  ' '  Hang  him ! ' '  could  almost  be  heard.  Then  they  arose 
as  one  and  cheered  the  attorney  who  had  lambasted  the  prisoner 
— cheered  him  until  the  court  threatened  to  clear  the  room  unless 
order  was  restored.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  demonstration 
ever  witnessed  in  a  court  room  in  Douglas  county. 

Neal  was  hanged  October  1,  1891.  His  body  swung  from  a 
scaffold  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lots  the  new  court  house 
has  been  built  upon.  Other  criminals  had  met  a  similar  fate  on 
that  identical  spot,  and  three  had  died  on  a  scaffold  there  within 
a  year.  One  of  these  was  a  soldier  and  lawyers  still  tell  of  the 
dramatic  death  march.  As  he  was  led  from  the  jail,  which  then 
stood  on  the  same  block,  a  woman  in  the  jail,  who  had  become 
attached  to  the  man,  began  to  weep  and  there  was  no  other  sound 
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but  the  tramp  of  the  condemned  man  as  the  officers  led  him  to  the 
gallows. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  Neal  was  executed  a  negro 
was  lynched  at  Sixteenth  and  Harney  streets.  A  play  was  being 
produced  in  the  Boyd  theater  and  the  negro  was  hanged  to  a 
telegraph  pole  near  the  entrance  of  the  Boyd. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  against  Lauer,  who  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  all  society  become  interested,  because  of 
the  social  standing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauer.  The  defendant  was 
tried  twice  and  finally  acquitted.  His  defence  asserted  that  he 
had  shot  his  wife  in  the  night,  mistaking  her  for  a  burglar.  Dur- 
ing the  trial  women  would  begin  demanding  entrance  to  the  court 
room  at  7  o  'clock  in  the  morning  bringing  their  lunches,  and  if 
admitted,  would  sit  intently  interested  throughout  the  trial. 

Claude  Hoover,  murderer  of  Sam  De  Bois,  a  brother-in-law, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  city  council  in  1895,  shortly  before 
he  was  murdered,  was  executed  August  7, 1896,  and  a  man  named 
Morgan,  convicted  of  killing  an  eleven-year-old  girl  after  as- 
saulting her,  was  hanged  from  a  scaffold  built  on  the  same  spot. 
Hoover  was  hanged  within  three  weeks  after  his  conviction. 

Barney  McGinn  shot  Edward  McKenna  July  8,  1893,  and 
McKenna  died  July  31.  McGinn  was  tried  for  murder  and  con- 
victed, but  was  granted  a  new  trial  after  the  supreme  court  had 
reviewed  the  case.  An  amendment  to  the  criminal  code,  passed 
without  the  emergency  clause  went  into  effect  August  1,  and  gave 
the  jury  discretion  in  deciding  if  a  murderer  should  suffer  the 
death  penalty  or  life  imprisonment.  The  court  held  that  if  Mc- 
Kenna lived  two  hours  longer  McGinn  would  have  been  tried 
under  the  amendment. 

When  the  old  court  house  was  dedicated  the  list  of  speakers 
included  such  men  as  John  C.  Cowin,  Eleazer  Wakeley,  James 
Neville,  James  W.  Savage,  John  M.  Thurston,  James  W.  Wool- 
worth,  John  I.  Kedick  and  A.  C.  Wakeley.  Many  lawyers  recall 
the  dedicatory  exercises  and  their  eyes  moisten  as  they  think  of 
the  number  called  since  then  before  the  Bar  of  Infinite  Justice. 

A  long  line  of  judges  presided  over  court  in  this  old  build- 
ing, the  mention  of  whose  names  calls  up  to  the  older  members 
of  the  bar  memories  of  wars  waged  when  the  county  was  young : 
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A.  M.  Ferguson,  L.  A.  Goff,  M.  E.  Hopewell,  E.  Wakeley,  James 
Neville,  George  A.  Doane,  Frank  Irvine,  H.  J.  Davis,  W.  W. 
Keysor,  C.  E.  Scott,  Charles  Ogden,  W.  C.  Walton,  Ben  S.  Baker, 
Jacob  Fawcett,  C.  T.  Dickinson,  W.  W.  Slabaugh,  G.  W.  Am- 
brose, J.  H.  Blair,  E.  E.  Duffie,  Irvin  S.  Baxter,  George  A.  Day, 
Guy  E.  C.  Eead,  Willis  G.  Sears,  Howard  Kennedy,  A.  L.  Sut- 
ton, A.  C.  Troup,  John  I.  Eedick  and  Lee  Estelle. 

In  criminal  court  room  No.  1,  where  all  these  sensational 
murder  trials  were  held,  there  was  an  old  cherry  wood  bench, 
built  at  great  expense,  and  always  the  pride  of  the  presiding 
judge.  Judge  Lee  Estelle  watched  a  man  making  this  bench; 
several  years  later  the  same  man  stood  before  him  on  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

This  old  bench,  which  could  not  be  replaced  now,  and  all  the 
furnishings  of  criminal  court  room  No.  1,  were  sold  to  Creighton 
University  and  is  now  court  room  No.  1  in  the  Moot  Court  of  the 
College  of  Law.  The  ' l  atmosphere ' '  of  the  original  room  has 
been  retained  as  well  as  the  chairs,  the  jury  box  and  the  railing, 
which  have  been  arranged  to  exactly  reproduce  the  original 
room. 

Judge  Estelle,  speaking  to  125  law  students  in  the  College 
of  Law  recently,  recalled  the  historic  incidents  that  cluster  about 
this  furniture.  He  sat  again  on  the  old  cherry  wood  bench  and 
pointing  to  the  jury  box,  before  which  he  had  stood  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  pleaded  for  the  conviction  of  "criminals,"  he 
made  a  "  confession ' '  and  with  all  the  earnestness  at  his  com- 
mand warned  the  students  to  beware  lest  they  make  the  mistakes 
he  made. 

"It  was  my  ambition,"  he  said,  "to  convict  every  man  and 
woman  who  came  before  me.  I  even  had  an  ambition,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  to  see  a  man  condemned  to  death  that  I  might 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows. 

"I  actually  stood  before  men  who  sat  in  those  chairs  and 
pleaded  that  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  charged  with  stealing  a 
pair  of  shoes  worth  $2.50,  be  sent  to  the  reform  school  at  Kear- 
ney.   And  I  said  to  that  jury,  'God  made  this  boy  a  criminal. 9 

"I  was  mistaken.    God  is  in  better  business  than  making 
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bad  boys.  Society  and  not  God  makes  bad  boys.  The  jury 
returned  the  verdict:  *  Guilty  as  charged  in  the  manner  and 
form — and  the  value  of  the  shoes  is  $2.50.' 

"The  boy  pleaded  with  me.  He  said:  'My  father  is  as 
good  as  you  are  and  my  mother  is  as  good  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Estelle.' 

"  'You  have  got  to  take  your  medicine,  young  man,  I  inter- 
rupted. '    Again  I  was  mistaken. 

"  'I'll  come  back  and  make  you  ashamed  of  yourself,'  the 
boy  told  me. 

"And  he  did. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  communication  from  a  man 
in  an  eastern  city,  asking  me  if  it  was  safe  to  go  on  this  same 
young  man's  bond  for  $40,000.    I  told  him  it  was. 

"May  you  be  saved  from  making  such  mistakes  as  that," 
said  Judge  Estelle  in  conclusion.  And  then  he  sat  down  for 
the  last  time  on  the  cherry  wood  bench  and  posed  for  a  picture. 

This  picture  is  one  of  Creighton's  prize  possessions,  for  it 
marks  two  epochs:  One,  the  abandonment  of  an  old  county 
building  that  cost  $300,000,  for  a  new  one  that  cost  $1,000,000, 
proof  of  Douglas  county's  growth  and  present  prosperity;  the 
other,  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  in  the  Creighton 
College  of  Law — the  department  of  actual  practice,  practice  in 
a  court  room  filled  with  the  memories  of  Douglas  county's  most 
tempestuous  times. 
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NE  of  the  difficulties  those  engaged  in  medical  educa- 
||         tion  have  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time,  is 
unnecessary  interference  with  their  work  on  the  part 
of  the  many  so-called  friends  of  medical  progress. 
So  many  suggestions,  recommendations  and  impera- 
tive requests  for  changes  in  time,  methods,  matter 
and  equipment  in  medical  schools  are  being  fired  at 
medical  faculties  from  an  increasing  number  of  offi- 
cial and  semi-official  bodies  that  it  is  no  wonder  medi- 
cal instructors  are  at  times  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  old 
man  in  the  fable,  who  tried  to  please  everybody  but  pleased  no- 
body. 

The  trend  of  educational  forces  operating  in  this  country  at 
present  seems  to  be  toward  the  elimination  of  individuality  in 
medical  education  and  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  dogmatic 
rules  and  methods,  precise,  complete  and  unvarying  in  its  opera- 
tion, which,  when  applied  to  the  raw  material  of  young  manhood, 
in  its  infinite  variety  and  varying  capacity,  shall  produce  a 
uniform  product.  As  Dr.  E.  P.  Lyon  of  St.  Louis  in  his  address 
before  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  Chicago 
in  1912  very  aptly  puts  it,  "A  college  may  be  run  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  run  by  inflexible  rule.  Students  are  received,  classi- 
fied, advanced,  rejected,  graduated  by  regulation  and  statute. 
All  that  comes  in,  whether  iron,  copper,  brass,  silver  or  gold, 
is  drawn  through  the  same  hole  to  wire  of  the  same  size.  Such 
a  college  is  not  a  human  being.  It  is  a  machine,  and  it  makes  no 
mistakes.  It  needs  no  intelligent  supervision.  You  just  start 
the  wheels  going  and  watch  the  rollers  turn  merrily  on.  Or  a 
college  may  be  run  for  the  individual.    It  may  have  small  regard 
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for  paper  standards,  have  few  regulations,  have  a  flexible  cur- 
riculum, care  little  for  classification,  permit  specialization.  It 
may  make  wire  of  iron  and  steel.  It  may  turn  the  lead  over 
to  the  plumbing  industry.  It  may  make  scientific  apparatus  of 
its  copper  and  brass.  It  will  surely  make  jewels  of  its  silver  and 
its  gold.  Such  a  college  is  human.  It  makes  judgments,  choices, 
designs.    It  is  not  a  machine,  and  it  makes  no  mistakes." 

The  person  seeking  admission  to  a  medical  college  must  be 
measured  by  a  fixed  and  inflexible  rule,  and,  no  matter  what  the 
quality  of  his  education  may  be,  only  the  quantity  can  be  con- 
sidered. The  judgment  of  the  faculty  board  as  to  the  appli- 
cant's fitness  counts  for  nothing,  he  must  measure  up  to  the 
arbitrary  standard.  After  matriculation  the  medical  student  is 
hedged  about  by  restrictions  and  regulations  which  control  his 
every  action.  He  is  met  on  every  hand  by  "you  must  do  this" 
or  "you  must  not  do  that,"  just  as  in  his  primary  days.  Even 
the  hours  of  home  study,  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  are  fixed 
for  him.  He  is  given  little  individual  choice  in  his  work,  and 
must  follow  an  inflexible  curriculum  no  matter  what  his  indi- 
vidual preference  or  ability  may  be. 

Might  it  not  be  better  to  suppose  that  the  matriculate  in 
medicine  has  reached  years  of  discretion  and  is  capable  of  inde- 
pendent choice  and  personal  effort?  Why  not  furnish  him  with 
the  facilities  for  a  medical  training  and  let  him  use  them  or 
not  as  he  sees  fit!  Say  to  him,  "here  are  the  tools,  the  workshop 
and  the  skilled  artisans,  learn  your  trade. ' '  For  after  all  medi- 
cine is  more  of  an  art  than  a  science.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted 
time  subject  him  to  the  most  rigid  tests  as  to  his  qualification  to 
practice  the  art  of  healing;  not  mere  memory  tests  but  actual 
trials  of  efficiency,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  time 
spent  on  each  of  the  various  branches.  He  may  have  devoted 
1,000  hours  to  physiology  and  only  400  hours  to  anatomy,  but  if 
he  has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
what  does  it  matter!  By  this  means  the  idle  and  indifferent 
student  will  automatically  eliminate  himself  while  the  indus- 
trious and  ambitious  students  will  develop  a  self-reliance,  initi- 
ative and  resourcefulness  impossible  under  the  present  paternal 
form  of  management.    Under  this  system  the  faculty  would  be 
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spared  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy  now  spent  in 
frequent  examinations  and  urging  the  delinquents  to  greater 
industry.  Frequent  examinations  are  not  only  an  unnecessary 
load  upon  the  teaching  staff  but  also  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
steady,  intellectual  growth  of  the  student.  As  Dr.  Dodson  of 
Chicago  has  put  it,  "We  frequently  pull  them  up  by  the  roots 
to  see  if  they  are  growing.' '  Frequent  examinations  produce 
mere  memorizing,  while  the  plan  suggested  should  stimulate  the 
student  to  an  intelligent  mastery  of  the  subjects  so  as  to  meet 
the  required  practical  tests.  This  method  is  in  common  use  in 
England  and  I  believe  on  the  continent,  and  has  recently  been 
put  into  operation  in  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  writer  is  a  teacher  of  pharmacology  and  materia 
medica,  and  finds  himself  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone in  his  efforts  to  properly  train  his  students  in  these 
branches.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  advocates  the  use  of  a  limited  materia 
medica  and  the  teaching  thoroughly  of  only  those  drugs  whose 
physiological  action  is  well  established.  We  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  this  idea,  but  our  graduates  must  pass  state  board 
examinations,  and  most  state  board  examiners  graduated  in 
medicine  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  and  know  very  little  about 
pharmacology.  To  pass  these  examinations,  students  must  know 
the  action  and  uses  of  a  large  number  of  drugs  of  doubtful  value, 
and  must  be  taught  this  in  school.  Here  is  the  rub.  If  students 
are  taught  the  limited  materia  medica  advocated,  they  fail  on 
state  board  examinations,  and  the  standing  of  their  school  is 
based  largely  on  the  percentage  of  failures  in  these  examina- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  taught  the  larger  materia 
medica,  they  are  successful  before  the  state  boards,  but  their 
school  is  regarded  by  the  supervising  bodies  as  a  "quiz  com- 
pend"  school,  teaching  only  to  pass  examinations.  Our  position 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  young  lady  who  sought  the  advice  of 
an  aged  aunt  in  regard  to  getting  married.  The  aunt  replied, 
"You  will  be  sorry  if  you  do  and  you  will  be  sorry  if  you  don't, 
so  please  yourself." 

The  men  who  inspect  medical  schools  for  the  supervising 
bodies  are  sometimes  poorly  equipped  for  the  difficult  task  and 
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their  reports  we  fear  are  at  times  based  on  misinformation  or 
actual  prejudice  and,  as  a  result,  some  schools  are  rated  at  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  equipment  and  teaching  efficiency.  One 
representative  of  a  national  organization,  having  authority  to 
report  on  equipment  of  medical  schools,  could  not  tell  a  tambour 
from  a  test  tube  or  a  hymograph  from  a  kite.  Another  one  spent 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  corridors  and  empty  lecture  rooms  of  a 
college  during  vacation,  and  made  an  elaborate  report  on  its 
lack  of  teaching  facilities.  Official  bodies  have  declared  schools 
not  in  good  standing  when  their  teaching  facilities  and  staff 
were  above  question,  at  the  same  time  giving  official  recognition 
to  schools  of  mediocre  or  inferior  grade. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  hindrances  and  the  conflict  of  various 
forces  at  work  for  the  betterment  of  medical  education,  real 
progress  is  being  made,  and  the  average  standing  of  the  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  is  being  rapidly  raised  to  the  level 
of  those  in  older  countries,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general, 
we  hope,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession.. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  A  LAWSUIT. 

^Honorable  E.  P.  Smith. 


HERE  is  no  place  where  individuality  counts  more  than 
in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  and  the  man  who  undertakes 
to  try  a  case  the  way  someone  else  does  will  surely 
come  to  grief.  You  should  try  your  case  in  your 
own  way,  giving  full  play  to  your  own  individuality 
— be  a  lawyer  and  not  an  ape. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  successful  trial  is  absolute 
confidence  in  your  own  case,  for  if  you  have  not  this 
confidence  you  cannot  inspire  it  in  another.  The 
man  who  has  confidence  in  his  cause  is  thrice  armed.  I  recol- 
lect hearing  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  say  con- 
cerning a  certain  lawyer  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  a  de- 
cision at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  because  the  man  was 
so  impressed  with  the  righteousness  of  his  own  cause  that  he 
was  liable  to  make  the  court  believe  he  was  right  whether  he  was 
or  not. 

Some  twenty-three  years  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Bar  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  what 
was  then  the  new  court  house  at  Lincoln,  and  I  have  always  re- 
membered two  remarks  made  at  that  time  by  old  Judge  Mason, 
one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  this  state.  He  said  there  were 
two  points  which  he  wanted  to  impress  on  the  young  lawyers  in 
his  audience,  first,  the  importance  of  brevity,  and,  secondly,  the 
danger  of  cross-examination.  He  said,  "When  I  began  the 
practice  of  law  I  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  I  must  tear  the 
other  attorney's  witnesses  to  pieces  on  cross-examination,  and 
must  talk  to  the  jury  half  a  day,  but  after  twenty-five  years' 
experience  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred,  cross-examination  helps  the  other  man's  cause  and 
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it  is  a  rare  case  indeed  that  justifies  an  hour's  argument.'' 
Judge  Mason  was  right.  The  average  lawyer,  both  young  and 
old,  goes  into  the  trial  of  his  cases  with  the  erroneous  idea  that 
on  cross-examination  he  must  tear  his  adversary's  witnesses  to 
pieces,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  his  cross- 
examination  only  strengthens  his  opponent's  case. 

Don't  accuse  a  witness  of  deliberately  testifying  falsely. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  witnesses  who  commit  perjury,  but  per- 
jury is,  after  all,  a  rare  offense,  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  prove. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  cross-examining  aimlessly.  You 
would  not  think  of  putting  a  witness  on  the  stand  for  examina- 
tion unless  you  had  some  distinct  object  in  view;  it  is  just  as 
essential  in  cross-examination  that  your  questions  be  directed 
toward  a  definite  point.  Do  not  cross-examine  with  your  eyes 
closed,  firing  in  a  hit-and-miss  fashion;  you  are  simply  wasting 
time  and  accomplishing  nothing.  Unless  you  have  something 
definite  in  mind  which  you  hope  to  bring  out  on  cross-examina- 
tion, don't  cross-examine. 

Sometimes  a  witness  develops  such  hostility  on  cross-ex- 
amination that  he  is  willing  to  go  almost  any  length  in  his  testi- 
mony, and  you  may  lead  him  into  extravagant  statements,  but 
this  situation  is  very  rare.  Better  have  a  specific  point  in  view 
than  to  grope  aimlessly  about  in  the  hope  of  uncovering  some- 
thing which  will  help  your  case.  I  think  it  is  the  common  ex- 
perience of  judges  and  lawyers  that  more  cases  are  lost  than 
won  on  cross-examination.  The  cross-examiner  loads  his  guns 
and  fires  away,  hoping  to  hit  something,  but  as  a  rule  he  hits 
only  himself  and  his  client.  Therefore,  be  careful  in  your  cross- 
examination  and  unless  you  know  what  you  are  going  after  don't 
cross-examine. 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  to  the  court  or  jury,  the  shorter 
the  argument,  the  more  to  the  point,  the  better  you  accomplish 
your  task.  I  have  known  lawyers  who  would  have  a  whole  mass 
of  testimony  written  out,  which  they  would  read  to  the  jury. 
This  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy ;  the  jury  knows  the  testimony, 
for  they  have  heard  it.  Better  take  one  or  two  essential  facts  in, 
your  case  and  pound  them  into  the  jury  than  try  to  cover  a 
hundred  facts.     As  a  rule  there  are  not  very  many  disputed 
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questions  in  a  case,  and  if  you  impress  your  view  of  these  facts 
upon  the  jury,  digressing  to  show  the  inconsistency,  inaccuracy 
or  unreliability  of  one  or  two  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  you 
will  do  infinitely  better  than  if  you  tried  to  cover  the  whole  field. 

Never  say  that  the  other  attorney's  witnesses  are  perjurers. 
I  don't  think  a  lawyer  has  any  right  to  accuse  his  opponent  or 
the  opponent's  witnesses  of  perjury.  You  hurt  yourself  by  the 
accusation.  If  a  dozen  men  saw  a  dog  fight  and  tried  to  tell 
about  it,  no  two  of  them  would  agree  on  the  story.  The  very 
fact  that  they  disagree  about  the  affair  is  the  best  evidence  that 
they  are  telling  the  truth.  If  four  or  five  witnesses  would  go 
on  the  stand  and  tell  about  the  fight,  agreeing  as  to  the  minutest 
details,  you  could  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  evidence  was  doc- 
tored. If  the  witnesses  have  been  inconsistent,  call  the  jury's 
attention  to  this  fact  and  ask  them  what  they  think  about  it,  but 
don't  express  your  own  opinion. 

In  your  argument  be  short.  Be  crisp.  Be  to  the  point,  and 
don't  bore  the  jury  to  death.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  jurors' 
minds  are  settled  before  the  arguments  are  made  and  a  long 
harangue  is  likely  to  injure  rather  than  help  your  cause. 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  danger  of  cross- 
examination,  the  importance  of  being  brief  and  the  necessity  of 
being  yourself  if  you  would  succeed.  There  is  no  activity  which 
offers  more  play  for  individuality  than  the  practice  of  law, 
whether  in  or  out  of  court.  But  above  all,  don't  be  an  imitator, 
be  natural,  be  yourself,  and  you  will  be  more  successful  than  if 
you  are  merely  a  copy  of  some  other  man. 

Several  years  ago  I  read  an  article  written  by  an  English- 
man on  what  he  termed  "The  Coming  Men  of  Great  Britain." 
This  was  shortly  after  Sir  Charles  Kussell  had  made  a  splendid 
name  for  himself  in  the  trial  of  Charles  Parnell.  The  writer 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Eussell  among  the  com- 
ing men  of  Great  Britain,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article 
he  said:  "If  the  reason  were  asked  why  Sir  Charles  Russell 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  account  as  being  among  the  coming  men 
of  Great  Britain,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  of  no  honor  which 
would  equal  that  of  being  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  speaking  bar."  We  might  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  Sir 
Charles  Eussell  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  English 
speaking  bar,  but  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  no  greater  tribute 
could  have  been  paid  to  him  than  to  say  in  the  words  of  the 
writer  that  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  English- 
speaking  bar.  I  can  wish  you  no  greater  success  than  that 
wherever  you  go  and  wherever  you  practice,  the  community  may 
say  of  you  that  you  are  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  of 
that  community. 


CREIGHTON  ALUMNUS  FAMOUS 
SCULPTOR. 


r^ 


RECENT  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  contains  an  ac- 
A  count    of   the    early   struggles    and   triumphs    of   a 

Nebraskan  who  attended  Creighton  University  more 
than  two  decades  ago.  The  story  is  therefore  repro- 
duced here  because  of  its  appeal  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  University. 

"  Solon  Borglum,  brother  of  August  Borglum, 

musician,   Omaha,  and  a   Nebraska  boy,  has  made 

good.     The  New  York  Sun  tells  a  story  of  his  life 

struggles  that  is  of  interest  to  all  westerners  and  will  appeal  to 

the  laymen.    The  tale,  as  related  by  the  Sun,  is  in  substance : 

One  Sunday  morning  in  the  late  '90s  three  old  friends,  Au- 
gustus Saint  Gaudens,  Frederick  Macmonnies  and  Bela  L.  Pratt, 
held  a  reunion  in  Pratt's  studio  in  Paris.  When  they  had  talked 
over  old  times  and  recalled  many  incidents  of  the  Chicago  world's 
fair,  at  which  they  and  their  work  had  been  closely  associated, 
Pratt  suddenly  changed  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  with : 

"Say,  boys,  come  out  here  and  take  a  peep  at  my  back  shed. 
Fve  got  something  to  show  you. ' ' 

Following  him  to  the  shed,  where  wood  and  tools  were 
usually  stored,  Saint  Gaudens  and  Macmonnies  found  a  studio, 
bedroom  and  woodshed  combined,  its  occupant  a  young  man 
absorbed  in  his  modeling.  The  group  that  had  become  as  a  liv- 
ing, breathing  thing  under  his  hand  was  far  removed  from  those 
classical  subjects  which  often  dominate  the  young  American  stu- 
dents living  and  working  abroad.  Instead  it  represented  two 
cowboys  of  the  western  plains  lassoing  wild  horses.  The  lithe, 
course  figures  of  the  men,  one  of  them  holding  his  horse  erect, 
with  an  arm  upraised  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  lariat,  the  other 
clinging  like  a  leech  to  his  struggling  broncho,  epitomized  the 
wild  free  life  of  the  west  and  thrilled  the  beholder  with  a  sense 
of  primitive  strength  and  power. 

The  young  sculptor  was  Solon  H.  Borglum  of  Nebraska,  an 
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American  cowboy,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  obsessed  with  a  desire 
to  see  pictures  and  to  study  painting.  One  day,  when  his  meager 
funds  were  almost  exhausted  and  the  necessity  for  returning  to 
America  seemed  imminent,  he  went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to 
sketch  lions'  heads.  An  American  walked  up  to  him,  inspected 
and  praised  his  work  and  introduced  himself  as  Phinistar  Proc- 
tor. It  was  Proctor  who  made  him  known  to  Bela  L.  Pratt  and 
it  was  Pratt  who  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  longer  stay  in 
Paris  by  offering  him  the  use  of  the  old  woodshed  as  studio  and 
sleeping  quarters. 

When  Borglum  was  installed  in  his  new  quarters  he  contin- 
ued his  sketching  and  his  rather  aimless  wanderings  through  the 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg,  loneliness  and  homesickness  growing 
upon  him  every  day.  It  was  his  longing  for  the  plains  of  the 
west  and  for  his  old  friends,  the  horses,  that  led  him  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  certain  stables  in  Paris  and  to  begin  the  mod- 
eling of  cowboys  lassoing  wild  horses. 

The  enthusiastic  words  of  praise  which  Saint  Gaudens,  Mac- 
monnies  and  Pratt  bestowed  upon  his  work  that  Sabbath  morn- 
ing when  they  visited  Borglum  in  his  improvised  studio  marked 
the  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  determined  to  exhibit  the 
group  at  the  next  salon,  and  thereafter  to  concentrate  all  his 
efforts  on  sculpture  instead  of  painting. 

The  ranchman,  Solon  H.  Borglum,  now  owns  a  studio  in  the 
heart  of  New  York. 

He  is  at  present  second  vice  president  of  the  National  Sculpt- 
ure Society  of  America. 

The  cowboy  sculptor  is  virtually  self-taught,  his  lessons  be- 
ing learned  from  experiences  on  ranch  and  plain,  at  Indian  camp 
fires  and  in  the  remoteness  of  the  mountains  of  the  west.  In  his 
early  years  he  showed  neither  interest  in  nor  any  tendency  to- 
ward art.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  25  that  he 
suddenly  discovered  his  ability  to  draw  and  decided  to  leave  the 
ranch  and  become  a  painter.  Even  then  years  passed  before  he 
found  in  sculpture  his  true  medium  of  expression.  When  he 
achieved  his  first  success  by  exhibiting  his  group,  "Lassoing 
Wild  Horses,' '  at  the  Paris  salon,  he  was  nearly  30. 

He  was  born  of  Danish  parents  at  Ogden,  Utah,  in  1868.    He 
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grew  up  a  frank  failure  at  school,  hating  books  and  loving  horses 
and  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  plains.  His  father  had  given  up 
the  trade  of  wood  carver  in  order  to  become  a  physician,  and 
when  Solon  was  but  a  little  lad  the  Borglum  family  moved  to 
Fremont,  Neb. 

By  the  time  he  was  16  young  Borglum  had  chosen  his  course 
in  life.  He  decided  that  the  life  of  a  cowboy  would  appeal  to 
him  more  strongly  than  any  other  trade  or  profession,  and  ac- 
cordingly left  for  California  to  help  an  older  brother  stock  a 
ranch.  Here  he  passed  six  years,  his  days  a  round  of  the  stren- 
uous activities,  physical  hardships  and  thrilling  adventures  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  cowboy. 

When  finally  his  brother  sold  the  ranch  and  invited  Solon 
to  go  with  him  into  the  railroad  business  the  latter  refused.  He 
still  had  all  the  old  zest  for  horses,  cowboys,  Indian  camps  and 
ranch  life.  So  he  decided  to  take  possession  of  a  6,000-acre 
ranch  which  Dr.  Borglum  had  acquired  some  years  before  at 
Loup  River,  Neb.  Here  he  put  up  a  shack  and  resumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  boss. 

When  young  Borglum  had  been  on  the  Loup  River  ranch  for 
some  three  years  an  artist  friend  visited  him,  showed  him  his 
sketches  and  told  him  about  a  proposed  trip  to  Europe,  where 
he  intended  to  pursue  his  studies.  One  evening  the  conversa- 
tion closed  with  an  utterly  irrelevant  question  put  by  the  artist 
to  the  cowboy. 

"Solon,"  he  asked,  "why  don't  you  become  an  artist?" 

The  artist  went  his  way,  but  the  suggestion  stuck  in  the 
mind  of  the  ranchman.  Borglum  now  attempted  to  draw  every- 
thing in  sight.  He  found  it  a  fascinating  task,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise one  at  which  he  succeeded  fairly  well.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  launched  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  happened 
upon  a  whole  new  world.  The  artist  friend's  question  now  took 
complete  possession  of  him  and  he  kept  repeating  to  himself: 

"Why  don't  you  become  an  artist?" 

In  a  few  months  he  had  reached  a  decision.  He  determined 
to  go  to  California  to  study  art.  With  a  blanket  and  an  oil  stove 
as  his  chief  assets  he  set  out  for  the  town  of  Santa  Ana,  looked 
the  place  over  and  pushed  on  to  Los  Angeles. 
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A  few  months  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  in  Los  An- 
geles exhausted  his  money  and  he  returned  to  Santa  Ana.  There 
he  found  an  old  room  with  a  skylight  above  it  which  he  could  rent 
for  $2  a  month.  In  this  he  deposited  his  blanket  and  oil  stove 
and  set  up  his  first  studio.  Later  he  set  out  for  the  Saddleback 
mountains  near  Santa  Ana  to  sketch  and  paint. 

The  hospitality  of  the  old  Spanish  Indians  and  greasers  of 
the  Saddlebacks  was  acceptable. 

Still  later  Borglum  found  two  Saturday  pupils  in  Santa  Ana 
who  brought  him  the  sum  of  $4  a  month.  He  also  secured  an 
order  for  a  portrait,  this  commission  paying  him  the  princely 
sum  of  $5.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  had  barely  managed  to  pay  his  rent  and  to  subsist 
(when  in  Santa  Ana)  on  a  fare  of  oatmeal  and  crackers, 
the  artist  was  able  to  hold  a  sale  of  the  sketches  and  water  colors 
he  had  done  since  leaving  the  ranch.  From  this  sale  he  realized 
$65,  and  obtaining  a  pass  from  the  brother  who  had  gone  to  work 
in  a  railroad  office  he  set  out  for  Cincinnati.  His  ambition  was 
to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Art  school  and  to  begin  the  study  of  paint- 
ing in  earnest. 

He  had  never  been  particularly  interested  in  sculpture,  but 
he  now  began  to  model  a  horse  pawing  the  body  of  a  dead  horse 
on  the  plains.  When  the  group  was  finished  Borglum  invited 
M.  Eebisso,  head  of  the  modeling  faculty  of  the  school,  to  look 
at  it. 

Kebisso  was  astonished  at  the  vigor  of  the  work,  and  Borg- 
lum, though  not  a  member  of  the  class  in  sculpture,  was  invited 
to  send  it  to  the  annual  sculpture  exhibit  of  the  art  school. 
Here  it  won  a  cash  prize  of  $5  and  a  scholarship  for  the  next 
term.  Furthermore,  the  young  artist  was  told  he  might  work  in 
M.  Eebisso  Js  studio  in  exchange  for  attending  to  the  furnaces. 
So  throughout  a  second  term  at  the  Cincinnati  Art  school  he 
gave  his  evenings  and  early  mornings  to  modeling,  but  only  in 
hope  of  improving  his  drawing.  When  the  year's  exhibition  of 
sculptures  opened  he  was  represented  by  seventeen  different 
pieces,  all  of  them  horses. 

Winning  a  second  cash  prize  at  this  exhibition,  Borglum 
determined  to  set  out  for  Paris  to  spend  the  summer.     He  had 
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sufficient  funds  to  take  only  a  few  painting  lessons  while  there, 
but  he  was  eager  to  see  some  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  old 
world.  It  was  again  as  a  sort  of  cure  for  homesickness  and 
loneliness  that  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  certain  Paris 
stables  and  that  he  began  modeling  the  group,  "Lassoing  Wild 
Horses/ '  in  Bela  L.  Pratt's  woodshed,  where  the  old  blanket  and 
the  little  oil  stove  constituted  his  household  goods,  as  they  had 
done  in  Santa  Ana  and  Cincinnati. 

The  commendation  of  Pratt  and  his  friends,  Saint  Gaudens 
and  Macmonnies,  now  determined  Borglum  to  concentrate  all  his 
efforts  on  sculpture.  He  decided  to  remain  a  few  months  longer 
in  Paris.  The  Art  museum  of  Cincinnati  paid  him  $300  for  a 
group  he  had  done  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  of 
which  he  had  sent  a  photograph  to  Cincinnati.  This  piece  was 
"  Snowdrift, ' '  a  group  representing  a  mare  and  foal  in  a  bliz- 
zard. The  money  he  received  for  this  work  enabled  Borglum  to 
have  "Lassoing  Wild  Horses"  cast  in  time  to.be  exhibited  at  that 
year's  salon,  where  it  was  given  the  place  of  honor. 

The  artist  began  to  work  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  for  achieve- 
ment. In  less  than  three  months  he  finished  six  western  groups, 
which  are  counted  among  his  best  works.  These  are  "The 
Blizzard/ '  "The  Lame  Horse,"  "Night  Hawking,"  "Intelligent 
Broncho, "  "  Bulls  Fighting ' '  and  ' '  Bucking  Broncho. ' ' 

Within  a  year  the  starvation  period  of  Borglum 's  life  was 
over.  He  still  did  his  own  cooking  and  lived  with  Spartan  sim- 
plicity, but  he  was  able  to  take  a  tiny  studio  at  the  Academie 
Julien,  where  he  received  criticisms  from  Fremiet. 

"You  are  lucky,  sir,"  this  great  man  said  to  him  one  day. 
"Many  young  men  go  to  art  school  and  come  out  polished  with 
nothing  to  say.  You  lived.  You  had  something  to  say.  Then 
you  began  to  think  about  art. ' ' 

At  the  next  year's  salon  Borglum  exhibited  a  notable  group, 
"Stampede  of  Wild  Horses,"  in  which  the  frenzy  and  terror  of 
horses  struggling  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  are  depicted.  In 
the  summer  of  1899  he  returned  to  America  and  went  to  live  for 
a  time  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  reservation 
in  South  Dakota.  At  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  he  was  repre- 
sented by  his  "Lame  Horse,"  "Bulls  Fighting"  and  "On  the 
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Border  of  White  Man's  Land,"  the  two  latter  groups  now  owned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

A  New  York  art  dealer  negotiated  for  Borglum's  bronzes 
and  marbles  and  the  sculptor  returned  to  America.  In  1901  all 
his  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Buffalo  exposition.  In  1903  he 
was  awarded  a  contract  for  four  monumental  groups  for  the  St. 
Louis  exposition  and  allowed  to  choose  his  own  subjects.  The 
result  was  four  more  western  groups — ' '  Wild  Indians  Dancing, ' ' 
"The  Progressive  Indian  Directing  His  Son  to  School,' '  "The 
Pioneer  in  a  Storm"  and  "A  Cowboy  at  Best." 

Mr.  Borglum  knows  his  subjects,  the  horse  and  the  Indian, 
as  do  few  other  artists  who  have  attempted  to  portray  western 
life.  They  have  been  his  friends  and  comrades,  and  the  Indians 
he  has  lived  among,  not  casually  or  professionally,  but  with  the 
insight  born  of  sympathy. 

"These  people  are  my  dear,  dear  friends,"  he  says.  "At 
Christmas  time  they  send  my  little  daughter,  Monica,  strings  of 
beads,  wondrously  woven  baskets  and  gay  belts,  with  messages 
of  love  for  us  all." 

The  sculptor's  work  has  been  by  no  means  restricted  to 
western  life.  Among  a  large  number  of  other  groups  done  by 
him  are  the  Backus  Memorial  in  the  Packer  institute,  Brooklyn ; 
an  equestrian  statue  of  General  John  B.  Gordon,  confederate 
states  of  America,  on  the  capitol  grounds  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  western  hero,  Captain  O'Neill  at  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz.,  and  a  soldier's  monument  in  Danbury,  Conn.  He  is 
now  at  work  on  a  statue  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  reformer  of  early 
New  York,  to  be  unveiled  at  the  celebration  of  the  Huguenot 
society  at  New  Bochelle  next  June.  His  statuette  of  "Washing- 
ton in  1753"  was  invited  to  the  Pennsylvania  academy  exhibi- 
tion and  to  the  exhibition  at  Borne.  His  "Boy  With  the  Fish," 
full  of  grace  and  sylvan  charm,  is  a  design  for  a  fountain. 


REFORM  OF  LEGAL  PROCEDURE. 

^Honorable  J.  W.  Woodrough. 


HAVE  always  thought  it  one  of  the  vital  functions  of 
a  university  to  keep  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  that  the  profession  of  law  is  ennobling,  ex- 
alting and  inspiring,  and'that  it  is  a  profession  which 
offers  the  broadest  opportunities  for  serving  human- 
ity effectively.  However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  tools  with  which  the  lawyer  works 
are  very  human  and  hence  very  fallible.  Each  case 
has  to  work  its  way  through  the  courts  and  these 
tribunals  are  essentially  human. 

You  have  doubtless  read  in  some  of  the  recent  magazines 
that  our  courts  are  very  much  defiled  and  corrupted,  but  during 
the  twenty  years  of  my  experience  as  a  practitioner  I  am  not 
only  free,  but  proud  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  a  corrupt  judge. 
I  cannot  deny,  though,  that  there  is  widespread  complaint 
among  the  people,  a  complaint  which  I  hope  will  go  on  increasing 
in  volume  until  it  brings  about  those  reforms  which  will  lessen 
the  delays  now  incident  to  litigation. 

People  say  our  courts  are  not  doing  what  is  right,  that  here 
at  home  in  Nebraska  the  courts  are  not  working  out  justice.  We 
hear  it  everywhere.  The  man  on  the  street  is  talking  about  it, 
it  is  discussed  in  clubs  and  drawing  rooms — in  fact,  it  is  a  live 
subject  everywhere.  The  courts  are  crowded  with  cases  and 
litigants  complain  of  unconscionable  delays;  the  complaint  is 
general  as  well  as  local.  Take,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  case 
of  a  man  who  will  not  pay  his  tailor  bill  and  is  sued  in  one  of  the 
county  or  justice  courts  of  this  state.  It  may  take  upwards  of 
a  year  to  dispose  of  that  controversy  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
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it  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  it  started,  because  after  a 
man  has  to  pay  court  costs  and  has  had  a  year  to  think  the  matter 
over  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  he  was  unfairly  dealt  with ;  hence 
he  takes  an  appeal  to  the  district  court. 

In  our  district  courts  the  dockets  are  badly  congested  with 
cases.  The  judges  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  catch  up;  they 
are  all  conscientious,  earnest,  determined  men  doing  their  best, 
but  constantly  falling  behind.  Now  how  long  will  it  take  to 
decide  in  the  district  court  this  little  tailor  case  involving  $100? 
If  you  get  through  in  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  you  have  done 
pretty  well,  and  that  means  that  you  have  pushed  and  pulled  and 
have  managed  carefully.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  reach  a  decision  in  that  time. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  your  client  has  spent  a  year  in  the 
justice  or  county  court  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  district 
court,  by  that  time  he  has  had  ample  leisure  to  think  the  matter 
over  and  when  his  lawyer's  fees  have  been  paid  human  nature  is 
apt  to  work  out  its  usual  course  and  the  litigants  will  be  more 
interested  than  ever  in  this  little  case;  naturally  the  defeated 
party  takes  it  to  the  supreme  court.  Everyone  who  loses  a  case 
is  likely  to  feel  that  he  has  been  wronged  and  he  therefore  car- 
ries the  litigation  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  where  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  it  to  be  buried  three  or  four  years. 

You  have  now  spent  four  or  five  years  trying  one  little  case, 
though  the  actual  time  devoted  to  it  by  the  court  does  not  exceed 
a  week  or  two,  barring  cases  of  unusual  intricacy,  difficulty  or 
importance.  This  delay  means  a  denial  of  justice,  which  natur- 
ally arouses  the  anger  of  the  litigants  and  the  contempt  of  our 
citizens  generally.  When  justice  comes  after  a  delay  of  five 
years  in  this  busy  business  world,  where  messages  are  trans- 
mitted around  the  globe  in  as  many  minutes,  where  national 
parties  spring  up  in  as  many  months,  where  we  establish  an 
interchange  of  thought  so  rapidly  that  five  years  may  mean  a 
change  of  the  entire  outlook  upon  the  world,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  law  and  lawyers  are  in  bad  repute. 

I  recall  a  personal  injury  case  which  we  tried  in  the  district 
court  five  years  ago,  winning  a  glorious  victory  against  the  plain- 
tiff.    The  case  went  to  the  supreme  court  and  during  the  five 
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years  that  it  was  lying  mouldering,  like  John  Brown's  body, 
new  laws  were  enacted  affecting  workmen's  compensation.  As 
a  result  when  our  case  was  reached  our  "glorious  victory"  was 
turned  into  an  ignominious  defeat. 

Such  delays  mean  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  and  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  justice  in  this  country  has  such  far-reaching 
effects  that  you  can  scarcely  conceive  of  them. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  I  came  to  this  state  the  bar  was  just 
as  firm  in  its  purpose  as  now  to  insist  upon  a  correct  develop- 
ment of  the  law  both  for  the  general  welfare  and  that  of  the 
profession.  A  recollection  of  the  happy  moment  comes  to  me 
now  of  the  time  when  I  had  occasion  to  argue  a  case  before  the 
supreme  court  and  I  recall  the  enthusiasm  and  fervor  with  which 
I  urged  upon  the  court  the  results  which  might  follow  from  the 
awful  delay  that  had  already  ensued,  and  it  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  me  to  notice  how  little  attention  the  court  paid  to 
this  consideration.  On  leaving  the  court  room  I  complained  of 
this  to  a  friend  and  he  remarked  knowingly  that  perhaps  the 
court  had  heard  such  an  argument  before.  Now  that  I  have  been 
before  the  court  repeatedly  I  have  a  vivid  idea  of  what  was  in 
the  judges'  minds  while  I  was  talking  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
delay.  They  were  all  very  weary  of  the  subject ;  it  was  stale  to 
them. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  meet  this  situation?  Some  of  us  took 
the  matter  up  in  our  local  Bar  Association,  in  which  there  are 
many  strong  men,  fine,  learned,  conscientious  men,  and  we 
argued  it  at  length  and  the  only  suggestion  upon  which  we  could 
all  agree  was  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  instead  of  every 
time  we  objected  to  a  question  in  the  examination  of  witnesses 
instead  of  saying  in  a  surly  tone  of  voice,  "exception,  if  it  pleases 
the  court"  or  "plaintiff  excepts,"  a  law  could  be  passed  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  not  have  to  say  "exception"  any  more. 
That  is  about  the  most  radical  reform  upon  which  the  members 
of  the  Bar  Association  could  agree. 

It  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  though  every  litigant  is  entitled 
to  an  impartial  trial,  he  should  not  have,  particularly  if  the  ques- 
tion involved  is  a  simple  one,  the  privilege  of  trying  his  case  in 
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the  justice  or  county  court,  in  the  district  court  before  a  jury,  in 
the  same  court  before  a  judge  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  be- 
fore a  judge  and  jury  again  in  that  same  court  if  a  new  trial  is 
granted,  and  finally  before  the  supreme  court,  thus  making  prac- 
tically five  trials  in  this  one  case,  and  some  of  us  thought  that 
this  is  too  many  trials  to  be  guaranteed  by  law  in  every  case. 
That  will  do  in  cases  involving  life  and  death  and  in  the  more 
important  civil  cases  where  great  public  interests  are  involved, 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  apart  from  these  cases  three  trials  should 
be  sufficient.  We  therefore  recommended  that  the  constitutional 
provision,  which  in  this  state  grants  five  trials  in  every  case,  be 
repealed  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  lim- 
ited to  criminal  cases  and  to  those  special  cases  which  are  of 
unusual  importance.  If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  result  would 
be  speedier  justice  and  the  delays  which  now  clog  the  dockets 
would  be  diminished,  if  not  altogether  obviated,  and  we  should 
be  proceeding  more  in  accordance  with  reason  than  we  are  now. 
In  short,  while  we  believe  that  the  constitution  should  guarantee 
to  every  man  his  day  in  court,  this  day  should  not  be  extended 
to  include  a  lifetime. 

In  detail  our  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

First :  To  urge  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution to  repeal  Section  24,  Article  1,  which  section  makes  it 
possible  to  drag  every  civil  case  through  all  the  courts  to  the 
supreme  court. 

Second:  To  shorten  the  time  to  plead  and  make  up  issues 
in  all  civil  cases — ten  days  to  answer  summons,  thirty  days  to 
lodge  transcript  on  appeal  in  the  supreme  court,  and  sixty  days 
to  lodge  bill  of  exceptions. 

Third:  To  provide  that  motions  for  new  trial  shall  be 
heard  by  at  least  two  district  judges  within  ten  days  of  the  trial 
and  that  unless  they  grant  a  new  trial  within  ten  days  after  sub- 
mission of  the  motion  the  verdict  or  decree  shall  stand.  Time 
to  be  extended  only  because  of  illness  of  counsel  or  engagement 
for  brief  period  in  trial  of  another  case.  Also  to  require  the 
judges,  on  hearing  motions  for  new  trial,  to  enter  a  short  memo- 
randum of  the  facts  found  by  them  and  their  conclusions  of  law 
thereon,  and  to  provide  for  publication  of  same.  The  judges  thus 
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sitting  upon  motions  for  new  trial  could  perform  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  reviewing  tribunal  but  without  the  unavoidable  delay 
incident  to  an  appeal  from  one  court  to  another. 

Fourth :  To  advocate  as  a  temporary  expedient,  until  con- 
stitutional amendment  can  be  made,  the  withdrawal  of  the  right 
of  supersedeas  in  all  civil  cases. 

Fifth:  To  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  to : 

1.  Criminal  cases. 

2.  Cases  involving  questions  of  public  interest  and  of 
grave  import  and  serious  urgency. 

3.  Cases  in  which  the  courts  of  the  several  judicial 
districts  are  deciding  questions  of  general  law  in 
conflict  with  each  other. 

Sixth:  To  allow  any  three  of  the  seven  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  to  determine  any  case  in  said  court,  thereby  more 
than  doubling  the  number  of  opinions  possible  in  the  same  time 
as  under  present  conditions. 
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A  NEW  PEOFESSION. 


In  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" James  Bryce,  lately  am- 
bassador from  England  to  the  United  States,  says:  "There 
is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one  conspi- 
cuous failure  of  the  United  States.' '  The  recent  election  of 
Governor  Wilson,  a  college  graduate,  in  competition  with  two 
other  college  graduates,  emphasizes  the  part  which  college  men 
are  playing  in  the  national  government,  but  that  there  is  a  large 
field  of  worthy  endeavor  in  straightening  out  our  municipal 
governmental  tangles,  no  one  will  deny.  As  Mr.  Bryce  says: 
"The  deficiencies  of  the  National  government  tell  but  little  for 
evil  on  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  faults  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  insignificant  compared  with  the  extravagance,  cor- 
ruption, and  mismanagement  which  have  marked  the  adminis- 
trations of  most  of  the  great  cities.  For  these  evils  are  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  cities.  The  commonest  mistake  of  Euro- 
peans who  talk  about  America  has  been  to  assume  that  the 
political  vices  which  become  notorious  in  New  York  are  found 
everywhere.  The  next  most  common  is  to  suppose  that  they 
are  found  nowhere  else.  In  New  York  they  had  revealed  them- 
selves on  the  largest  scale.  They  were  'gross  as  a  mountain, 
open,  palpable.'  But  there  is  not  a  city  with  a  population 
exceeding  200,000  where  the  poison  germs  have  not  sprung  into 
a  vigorous  life;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  down  to  50,000, 
it  needs  no  microscope  to  note  the  results  of  their  growth.  Even 
in  cities  of  the  third  rank  similar  phenomena  may  occasionally 
be. discerned,  though  there,  as  some  one  has  said,  'the  jet  black 
of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  dies  away  into  a  harmless 
gray.'  " 

Here  then  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  men,  and  it  may 
be  that  before  many  decades  the  schools  will  be  offering 
courses  designed  to  fit  men  specially  for  municipal  manage- 
ment.   City  government  may  eventually  be  taken  out  of  politics 
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and  left  to  those  men  chosen  for  their  special  fitness,  quite 
regardless  of  party  affiliations.  The  municipality  may  be  put 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  big  corporation  and  conducted 
accordingly,  just  as  is  now  the  case  in  parts  of  continental 
Europe. 

The  Scientific  American  for  November  2,  1912,  page  362, 
contains  the  following  interesting  comment:  "So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  the  city  of  Sumpter,  South  Carolina,  is  justified 
in  claiming  that  it  has  introduced  'a  new  and  coming  profes- 
sion. '  "  Through  the  Secretary  of  its  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  enterprising  community  of  ten  thousand  people  has  an- 
nounced that  applications  will  be  received  for  the  office  of  City 
Manager  of  Sumpter.  From  the  brief  summary  of  require- 
ments for  this  office  we  gather  that  the  applicant  should  be 
competent  to  oversee  public  work  such  as  paving,  lighting,  water 
supply,  etc.,  and  that  an  engineer  would  be  preferred;  that  he 
must  state  what  has  been  his  previous  experience  in  municipal 
work;  that  he  will  have  complete  administrative  control  of  the 
city,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  board  of  three  elected  com- 
missioners, and  that  he  will  hold  office  so  long  as  he  gives  satis- 
faction to  the  commissioners ;  that  his  work  will  be  purely  that 
of  an  expert  and  that  he  will  be  entirely  free  from  political  con- 
trol; finally,  although  local  conditions  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, local  citizenship  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  announcement  concludes  by  designating  this  as  "a 
splendid  chance  for  the  right  man  to  make  a  record  in  a  new 
and  coming  profession ;  since  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  prominent 
charter  position  of  this  kind  has  been  created  in  the  United 
States. ' 9  If  the  last  statement  is  correct,  the  Scientific  American 
congratulates  the  small  city  on  having  started  a  movement 
whose  beneficial  results  in  the  economical  and  righteous  admin- 
istration of  municipal  affairs  will  make  themselves  apparent. 

The  predominance  of  the  three  so-called  "learned  profes- 
sions" has  long  since  passed  and  the  chemist,  the  engineer  and 
the  forestry  expert,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  our  modern  pro- 
fessions, have  taken  their  places  beside  the  minister,  the  lawyer 
and  the  doctor.  It  may  be  that  this  new  profession  of  municipal 
manager  will  gradually  develop  until  it  reaches  a  point  where, 
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like  the  ministry  and  all  the  other  professions,  it  will  have  its 
own  separate  schools,  adequately  manned,  housed  and  equipped, 
but  who  will  say  that  when  this  time  comes  the  graduate  about 
to  enter  upon  a  career  as  municipal  manager  will  not  have 
spread  before  him  opportunities  as  varied,  as  significant  and  as 
far-reaching  as  those  which  confront  the  average  professional 
man  of  today. 


-p,        In   his    recent   address    to    the    students    of 
1M111A  •       Creighton  University  President-elect  Wilson 

emphasized  the  importance  of  student  initiative  as  a  much  need- 
ed element  in  the  formation  of  youthful  character.  He  seemed 
to  see  in  the  apathy  of  too  many  college  graduates  grounds  for 
the  charge  so  frequently  hurled  at  them  that  they  are  not 
measuring  up  to  the  high  standard  of  public  efficiency  which 
their  previous  training  would  suggest.  The  note  sounded  was 
true  and  timely  for  education  certainly  means  little  or  nothing 
unless  it  qualifies  one  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  and  wrestle 
successfully  with  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  that 
solution.  The  mainspring  of  the  activity  required  for  this  is 
to  be  sought  within  and  not  without.  No  accumulation  of  mere 
facts,  no  extent  of  tutorial  supervision,  no  amount  of  knowledge 
however  varied  can  impart  it.  It  is  something  personal  and 
original  and  must  be  evoked,  or  rather  let  us  say  educed,  from 
the  depths  of  each  individual  character.  The  student  must 
learn  to  assimilate  and  give  out  as  well  as  to  absorb.  He  must 
learn,  so  to  speak,  to  project  his  personality,  trained  and 
strengthened  by  study,  upon  his  environment,  and  thus  enter 
as  a  prime  factor  into  the  life  about  him.  This  he  can  do  only 
by  the  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired 
to  conditions  as  he  finds  them.  Let  him  once  grasp  this  truth 
and  understand  that  education  is  not  a  stucco  process,  but  a 
systematic  evolution  of  native  power,  and  he  is  already  far  afield 
in  the  work  of  self-advancement.  The  sooner  he  realizes  it, 
moreover,  the  sooner  will  be  appreciate  his  own  worth  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  force  which  can  be  wielded,  if  one  knows  how, 
with  far-reaching  and  telling  effect.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
he  be  heard  from. 
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___  .  „,„  „,.,.., Whatever  customs  may  pre- 

THE  MODERATE  DRINKER      ^  in  foreign  ^JJ^ 

the  practice  of  drinking,  even  moderately,  is  doomed  to  disap- 
pear in  American  schools,  not  altogether  either  on  moral 
grounds,  but  also  because  of  the  gradual  cultivation  of  a  public 
opinion  which  regards  even  moderate  drinking  as  a  serious 
menace  to  efficiency.  The  wild-eyed  reformers,  shouting 
anathemas  against  the  demon  rum,  have  contributed  something 
toward  the  formation  of  this  modern  public  opinion,  but  the 
cold-blooded,  level-headed  business  men  who  are  quick  to  dis- 
cover whatever  makes  for  lack  of  efficiency  have  rendered  prob- 
ably the  largest  service  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  opinion.  The 
time  was  when  traveling  men,  merchants  and  professional  men 
regarded  drinking  as  an  incident  of  business,  it  being  quite  the 
proper  practice  to  show  one's  good  fellowship  by  treating. 
Years  ago  Nebraska,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  states,  passed 
laws  against  treating,  but  they  were  ineffective  because  they 
were  not  backed  up  by  a  healthy  public  opinion.  The  8  o'clock 
closing  law,  which  encountered  very  great  opposition  four  years 
ago  in  this  state,  is  now  accepted  by  both  republicans  and  demo- 
crats as  a  wise  measure. 

The  days  of  excessive  drinking,  at  least  for  the  man  of 
ambition,  are  admittedly  gone  and  it  would  seem  that  even  mod- 
erate drinking  is  doomed  to  gradually  disappear  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  take  pride  in  themselves  and  crave  for 
achievement  worth  while.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  growth  of 
population,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  becoming  fiercer  and  the 
wonderful  modern  development  along  so  many  lines  of  mental 
endeavor  has  necessitated  the  completest  possible  conservation 
and  development  of  one 's  powers  if  he  would  succeed. 

In  pioneer  days  when  professional  men  were  fewer,  when 
business  was  in  a  crude  state  and  when  the  virgin  soil  yielded 
luxuriant  crops,  there  was  less  danger  in  dissipation,  but  with 
the  passing  of  these  pioneer  days  there  has  come  a  call  for  a 
new  type  of  man  who  not  only  believes  in  conservation  of  the 
country's  national  resources,  but  is  insisting  upon  preserving 
his  own  powers  and  developing  them  as  far  as  possible  in  order 
that  he  may  bring  to  his  work  the  largest  degree  of  efficiency. 
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It  is  true  now  as  never  before  that  the  mediocre  man  cannot 
hope  for  big  success.  If  he  would  win  the  heights  the  worker 
must  utilize  every  opportuinty  for  self-improvement  and  be 
always  on  guard  against  the  approach  of  every  foe,  particularly 
against  those  enemies  who  work  insidiously  to  undermine  his 
powers  little  by  little  until  he  falls  in  a  miserable  heap,  fit  monu- 
ment of  the  forces  which  have  accomplished  his  ruin. 

A  number  of  magazines  have  taken  this  subject  up  lately, 
among  them  being  "The  Outlook, "  which  comments  favorably 
upon  the  change  which  is  being  wrought.  One  of  the  most  timely 
editorials  upon  this  topic  is  contained  in  "The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association"  for  November  2,  1912,  which  is 
as  follows : 

"The  use  of  alcohol  is  receiving  some  hard  knocks  these 
days.  A  prominent  railway  system,  not  content  with  the  general 
rule  heretofore  in  force  among  railroad  companies  forbidding 
employees  to  drink  while  on  duty,  now  forbids  employees  to 
indulge  at  all  in  drinking  out  of  employment  hours  and  in  any 
other  conduct  which  will  impair  their  health  or  make  them  less 
alert  or  less  capable  while  on  duty.  The  owner  of  one  of  the 
national  pets,  a  prominent  baseball  team,  insists  that  moderation 
in  drinking  is  not  sufficient ;  the  players  on  his  team  must  leave 
alcohol  and  cigarettes  entirely  alone.  The  justification  for  these 
rules  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  difficulty  of  being  moderate 
in  indulgence,  but  also  in  the  cumulative  after  effects  of  dissipa- 
tion. The  world  is  moving;  the  old  fetish  of  ' personal  lib- 
erty' at  whatever  cost  in  danger  to  the  public  at  large  seems  to 
be  losing  its  power.  The  time  may  come  when  every  man  to 
whom  the  life  and  safety  of  others  are  entrusted  may  be  expected 
or  even  required  to  be  as  abstemious  as  the  ball  players  and 
railway  employees  just  mentioned." 


.  T-n      The  recent  alumni  banquet,  successful  in  all 
its  details,  was  particularly  notable  for  the 
emphasis  which  it  put  upon  the  power  of  organization  and  the 
appeal  which  it  made  for  alumni  support  of  the  university. 

The  dominant  note  of  our  day  is  progress,  impelling  society 
as  a  whole  to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  those  activities  which, 
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though  public  in  their  nature,  have  heretofore  been  left  to  pri- 
vate management.  For  instance,  railroads,  which  once  had  free 
range,  are  now  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  organized  and  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  political  parties  which  in  years  gone  by 
regarded  their  management  as  a  private  affair,  have  been  com- 
pelled by  law  to  open  their  records  for  inspection  and  candi- 
dates are  now  required  to  file  sworn  statements  of  their  ex- 
penditures. City  government  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  highly 
centralized  commissions,  whose  acts  are  under  the  close  sur- 
veillance of  the  public.  Corporations,  even  though  organized 
for  private  profit,  are  required  to  make  detailed  statements  of 
their  doings. 

The  schools  have  felt  the  force  of  this  same  public  interest 
and  where  boards  of  trustees  were  once  of  necessity  left  to  man- 
age as  best  they  could,  they  are  now  enjoying  the  exhilarating 
experience  of  a  deep  interest  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  students 
and  alumni,  but  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  well.  Education  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  very  great  public  import- 
ance and  public-spirited  citizens  everywhere,  realizing  the  large 
part  which  education  plays  in  government,  are  showing  an  un- 
usual interest  in  the  schools.  This  interest  has  not  taken  the 
form  of  mere  suggestion  or  criticism,  but  has  shown  itself  anx- 
ious to  bear  at  least  part  of  the  expense  incident  to  educational 
work. 

The  larger  schools  of  the  country  have  enormous  founda- 
tions to  which  constant  additions  are  being  made  by  alumni  as 
well  as  outside  friends.  For  instance,  Harvard 's  productive 
funds  now  amount  to  $24,000,000.  Columbia's  endowment  is 
$27,000,000,  Leland  Stanford's  is  $24,000,000,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  $15,000,000.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  expense  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  university,  and  at 
the  same  time  bear  eloquent  tribute  to  the  public  spirit  and  far- 
sightedness of  the  generous  donors  to  whom  these  large  founda- 
tions are  due. 

Considering  its  foundation,  Creighton  University  has  done 
an  enormous  amount  of  very  effective  work,  but  its  scope  for  the 
future  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  interest  taken  by  the 
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friends  of  education  hereabouts.  The  expense  of  the  institution 
is  on  the  increase  because  with  the  advance  of  learning  addi- 
tional equipment  and  more  teachers  are  required.  The  school 's 
success  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  handicap  for  the  wider  and 
better  its  reputation,  the  larger  the  load  it  must  carry.  The 
under-graduate  department  is  unproductive  because  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  founders  that  the  college  should  be  free.  The 
professional  schools  have  never  been  self-supporting  and  could 
not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  endowment. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  Creighton  alumni,  many 
of  whom  live  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  time  would  seem 
ripe  for  putting  into  effect  some  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the 
recent  banquet.  The  casual  visitor  to  the  university  towns  of 
the  east  is  impressed  with  the  evidences  on  every  hand  of  alumni 
helpfulness,  for  wherever  he  goes  he  will  find  gates,  fences,  stat- 
ues, buildings,  athletic  fields,  libraries,  scientific  equipment,  do- 
nated by  individual  alumni  and  by  classes. 

If  he  consults  the  balance  sheet  of  the  larger  schools  he  will 
find  that  the  generosity  of  many  of  the  donors  has  taken  shape 
in  the  endowment  of  professorial  chairs.  The  establishment  of 
these  chairs  relieves  the  institution  of  considerable  expense  and 
often  contributes  in  a  marked  degree  toward  success.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Charles  Warren,  writing  in  his  book  entitled  "A 
History  of  the  American  Bar,"  says,  "In  1830,  however,  the 
Harvard  Law  School  became  a  thriving  institution  at  one  bound, 
when  by  the  munificence  of  Nathan  Dane  in  establishing  from  the 
profit  of  his  Abridgment  of  American  Law  a  new  professorship, 
Joseph  Story,  then  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  position. ' ' 

But  this  method  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  education  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  larger  schools.  For  instance,  the  De- 
cember, 1912,  Bulletin  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  located  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shows  that  the  alumni  have  raised  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $32,986.  A  recent  appeal  by  the  management  of 
Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  for  $100,000  was  met  by  a  prompt 
pledge  by  the  alumni  of  $101,900.  The  alumni  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  have  recently  organized  and  formed  a  corpora- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  raise  money  which  shall  be  used 
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under  the  direction  of  the  officers  in  co-operation  with  the  uni- 
versity authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  were  it  necessary,  but  these  few  are  typical  and 
indicate  the  growing  participation  of  alumni  in  university  work. 

For  several  years  the  graduating  classes  in  the  Creighton 
College  of  Arts  have  made  a  donation  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional equipment  in  the  scientific  department.  Last  spring  the 
graduates  of  the  Medical  College  considered  raising  a  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  library,  and  the  law  graduates 
discussed  a  plan  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  law  library. 

Several  years  ago  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Arts  issued  the  following  circular : 

1  i  It  occurred  to  a  number  of  old  students  of  Creighton  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  Omaha  last  summer  that 
they  had  left  a  duty  unperformed.  They  were  all  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  change  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Creighton,  so 
marked  that  all  familiar  landmarks  were  lost  in  the  merger  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  It  was  surely  very  gratifying  after  an  ab- 
sence of  so  few  years  to  return  and  find  what  push  with  finan- 
cial aid  has  done  in  the  way  of  upbuilding  Creighton,  in  increas- 
ing her  numbers  and  in  fostering  an  esprit  de  corps.  There 
was  occasion  to  again  thank  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  who  never 
tires,  it  seems,  in  helping  Creighton. 

"The  query  suggested  itself  why  should  so  much  of  the 
burden  rest  upon  him?  The  example  of  some  of  the  schools  was 
cited.  It  was  told  how,  for  example,  at  Princeton,  each  outgo- 
ing class  organized  and  each  man  pledged  himself  to  contribute 
a  sum  yearly,  which  at  the  decennial  of  the  class  is  presented  to 
the  University.  It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  since  this  same 
Princeton  spirit  was  shown  at  President  Wilson's  inauguration, 
when  ground  was  broken  for  a  dormitory  presented  by  the  presi- 
dent's  classmates.  It  was  remembered  also  how  President  Had- 
ley  of  Yale  collected  above  a  million  dollars  for  Yale's  bi-cen- 
tennial.  Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  In  fact,  it  was 
this  spirit  of  pride  in  and  love  for  the  alma  mater  that  trans- 
formed Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  others  from  the  small 
schools  of  the  60s  to  the  great  universities  of  today. 

"The  question  that  the  casual  meeting  in  Omaha  discussed 
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was,  what  is  the  matter  with  Creighton?  If  Princetonians  and 
others,  after  paying  for  everything  in  the  course,  feel  that  there 
is  a  major  debt  owing,  why  should  not  the  men  who  have  received 
benefit  from  Creighton  do  something  for  her  in  turn?  Every 
one  at  the  meeting  was  heartily  in  favor  of  lending  a  helping 
hand,  and  every  one  approached  subsequently  approved;  hence 
this  letter  to  make  the  scope  of  the  college  wider.  It  is  believed 
that  every  one  who  ever  went  to  Creighton  long  enough  to  even 
get  a  start  in  educational  life  will  feel  that  he  owes  something  to 
her,  which  it  is  a  duty  considered  as  tuition,  and  a  privilege,  out 
of  gratitude,  to  repay. 

' '  Now  for  the  scheme :  It  is  proposed  in  the  future  to  have 
each  outgoing  class  organize  before  graduation,  arrange  for 
yearly  contributions  for  a  fund  which  in  ten  years  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  university  for  the  purpose  to  be  designated  by  the 
donors.  A  class  of  eighteen,  each  contributing  a  minimum  of 
say  ten  dollars  a  year,  in  ten  years  would  amass  a  fund  of  more 
than  $2,000.  The  result  would  be  a  permanent  income  to  the 
university  of  about  $2,000,  which  might  be  used  to  assist  needy 
young  men,  establish  scholarships,  etc.,  in  general,  increasing  the 
sphere  of  the  university's  usefulness.  The  total  cost  to  each 
man  on  the  above  basis  would  be  less  than  a  year's  tuition. 

"For  the  men  who  are  already  grads  or  'exs'  some  other 
plan  is  necessary.  The  most  feasible  one,  it  was  decided,  was 
to  have  trustees  receive  contributions,  and  invest  the  fund,  and 
when  completed  turn  it  over  to  the  University.  The  Hon.  C.  J. 
Smyth,  ex-attorney  general,  and  Thomas  J.  McShane,  '99,  have 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  trustees.  For  convenience  in  keep- 
ing accounts  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  out  the  within 
notes,  which  will  enable  the  trustees  to  know  from  whom  to 
expect  the  yearly  installments  and  to  remind  the  contributors 
when  installments  fall  due.  They  are  so  drawn,  of  course,  as 
to  negative  any  legal  liability  whatsoever. 

"To  protect  the  contributors  the  trustee  arrangement  has 
been  approved  by  the  President  of  Creighton  University,  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Trustees  and  an  indemnity  bond  is  to  be 
given  the  University.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  amount 
to  be  pledged.     The  unanimous  opinion  is  that  there  should  be 
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neither  minimum  nor  maximum,  each  one  being  urged  to  remem- 
ber Creighton  according  to  his  means. 

"The  undersigned  have  taken  it  upon  themselves,  in  view 
of  the  impossibility  of  organization,  to  send  out  this  letter.  Hav- 
ing at  heart  the  interest  of  Creighton,  conscious  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, and  hopeful  in  the  spirit  of  Creightonians,  each  one 
pledges  himself  to  contribute  towards  the  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Alumni  Fund  of  Creighton  University.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  College  authorities  bid  it  good-speed,  though  the 
suggestion,  direction  and  ultimate  goal  of  the  fund  are  wholly  a 
student  affair. 

"Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth,  Omaha. 

"Thomas  J.  McShane,  '99,  Omaha. 

"W.J.  Coad,  '99,  Omaha. 

"  J.  T.  Smith,  '99,  New  York. 

"E.  V.  Krug,  '00,  St.  Louis. 

"Omaha,  Nebraska,  1902. 

"The  Trustees  urge  all  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  to 
send  to  them  as  soon  as  convenient  a  copy  of  the  pledge,  in  order 
that  the  scheme  may  be  put  upon  a  working  basis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

1 1  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  any  of 
the  following : 

"Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  Creighton  University. 

"C.  J.  Smyth,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Omaha. 

"  J.  T.  Smith,  120  Broadway,  New  York." 

For  some  reason  or  another  the  scheme  was  not  pushed  to  a 
successful  issue,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  incoming  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  should  propose 
a  definite  plan  under  which  the  alumni  would  be  asked  to  assist 
according  to  their  means  in  some  work  for  the  university,  the 
outcome  would  be  favorable.  At  any  rate  the  matter  is  well 
worth  considering,  particularly  in  view  of  the  sentiment  which 
prevailed  at  their  last  meeting. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  tremendous  influence  which 
the  alumni  could  wield  through  concerted  action  if  each  man 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution  and  tried  to  advance  its 
interests  by  sending  deserving  students  to  the  various  depart- 
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ments,  supporting  the  different  activities  and  contributing  even 
a  small  amount  of  money  annually.  For  instance,  if  each  one 
of  the  two  thousand  alumni  were  to  give  $10.00  a  year  this  would 
raise  a  fund  of  $20,000  annually  or  $200,000  in  the  next  decade. 
Meanwhile  the  ranks  of  the  alumni  would  have  been  augmented 
by  at  least  2,000  additional  men  and  in  the  second  decade  the  in- 
come would  amount  to  $400,000.  The  payment  of  $10.00  a  year 
would  not  impoverish  any  of  the  graduates  and  would  mean  that 
in  ten  years  they  would  have  paid  back  to  the  institution  less 
than  the  tuition  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay  in  many 
schools  for  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  and  less  than  half 
of  the  annual  expense  entailed  in  their  education  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  over  and  above  their  tuition. 

With  this  fixed  income  assured,  the  permanent  progress  of 
the  university  would  be  certain  and  the  alumni  would  have 
achieved  the  desire  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  banquet  to  make  the  association  an  influential  factor  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  school. 


-T -V- 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 
"Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  saith  Ecclesiastes. 

ITNESS  the  Holiday  Book  Number  of  the  New  York 
\Kf         Times  Book  Eeview,  which  supplies  its  readers  with 
an  annotated  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
new  books  for  their  special  delectation  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  now  at  hand.     Eemember,  this  is 
a  list  which  that  judicious  and  authoritative  journal 
has  selected  from  the  new  books  just  on  the  market 
as  being  the  best  for  reading  during  the  Christmas 
season.     Leisure  and  the  desire  to  be  entertained  are 
presumed  in  those  for  whom  it  has  been  compiled.     A  little  side- 
light this  on  the  fecundity  of  the  modern  press. 

But  we  were  interested  in  that  list  from  another  angle. 
We  very  naturally  supposed  that  books  recommended  as 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  holiday  season  would  show  a 
large  percentage  of  works  bearing  directly,  or  at  least  indirectly, 
on  the  great  festival  itself  which  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  holi- 
day leisure.  But  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  annotations  to 
each  title  we  gather  the  fact  that  out  of  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  new  books  for  Christmas-time  reading  exactly  ten  show 
anything  like  the  Christmas  motif,  namely,  eight  novels  (five  of 
them  by  women),  one  book  of  verses,  and  one  volume  of  essays. 
Our  impression  had  been  that  the  Christmas  spirit  much  more 
largely  permeates  our  literature  than  this  meagre  percentage 
would  indicate;  but  upon  reflection  we  concluded  that  that  im- 
pression had  been  derived  rather  from  the  ephemeral  matter  of 
the  magazines  and  school  journals  and  weekly  family  papers 
than  from  the  more  pretentious  productions  deemed  worthy  of 
permanence  within  book  covers.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  just 
such  reflections  by  its  readers,  the  same  Review  prints  two  lumin- 
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ous  essays  on  that  very  subject  wherein  it  is  shown  that  in  reality 
Christmas  literature  is  extremely  jejune,  but  that  the  Christmas 
spirit  has  no  need  of  a  literature  to  secure  its  annual  rejuven- 
escence. We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson. 

"The  careless  vitality  of  the  Christmas  spirit  is  so 
broadly  based  in  good-will  that  it  has  marched  triumphantly 
through  the  ages  with  the  minimum  of  extraneous  sup- 
port. It  has  hardly  had  the  support  of  a  literature.  In 
any  other  connection  it  would  seem  remarkable  that  a  cus- 
tom with  a  tradition  going  to  the  very  beginning  of  modern 
society  should  possess  nothing  to  its  credit  in  one  of  the 
world 's  greatest  literatures  save  a  garland  of  carols  and  hymns, 
a  handful  of  poems,  a  few  essays,  a  masque  or  so,  and  a  number 
of  casual  references  in  fiction  and  drama.  The  fact  that  Christ- 
mas does  not  possess  a  large  body  of  literature  proves  that  it 
is  too  much  alive  to  need  any  other  expression  save  that  of  the 
personal  practice  of  ceremonious  good-will  in  the  annual  revival 
of  fellowship.  One  may  go  even  a  step  further  and  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  certain  carols  and  devotional  songs,  and 
the  ' Christmas  Carol'  of  Charles  Dickens,  with  the  Dingley  Dell 
incidents  in  '  Pickwick/  and  perhaps  the  Christmas  essays  of 
Washington  Irving,  specialized  Christmas  literature  has  never 
been  popular.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  grow  less 
and  less  interested  in  such  works.  We  are  becoming  more  so- 
phisticated even  in  our  popular  reading,  and  find  enthusiasm  for 
few  books  that  do  not  in  some  way  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fact 
rather  than  to  the  sense  of  sentiment.  The  spirit  of  the  old  de- 
votional Christmas  literature,  practically  unread  in  our  times, 
and  almost  forgotten,  had  that  cosmic  quality  which  binds  rather 
than  separates,  and  the  same  spirit  breathes  through  the  secular 
folk  carols.  Both  possess  the  unifying  grace  of  spirituality. 
But  perhaps  at  the  present  time  we  are  passing  through  a  sha- 
dowland  of  transition,  when  after  much  doubting  of  emotion  of 
any  kind,  people  are  no  longer  certain  of  their  own  feelings  in 
reference  to  the  old  festival,  as  they  are  certainly  indifferent  to 
its  outcome.  It  may  be  that  this  mood  will  not  endure  much 
longer,  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  immediate  sign  of  the 
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renaissance  of  a  genuine  Christmas  spirit  in  literature ;  nor  need 
we  hope  for  the  Christmas  spirit  to  appear  first  in  books  and 
songs ;  for  all  spirit  appears  first  among  nations  and  men.  Lit- 
erature and  art  follow  after,  as  war  correspondents  follow  a 
battle,  recording,  echoing,  interpreting." 

The  other  essayist,  the  inimitable  G.  K.  Chesterton,  writing 
on  "Dickens  and  the  Christmas  Spirit/ '  maintains  practically 
the  same  thesis ;  for  his  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  great  novel- 
ist, beyond  all  other  writers,  understood  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  to  be  an  essentially  active  force,  binding  human  hearts  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood,  regardless  of  the 
refinements  and  distinctions  introduced  and  insisted  upon  by 
intellectual  culture.  We  cannot  refrain  from  culling  some  de- 
licious specimens  of  the  style  of  this  nimblest-witted  of  our 
modern  essayists. 

' '  There  still  linger  those  logicians  who  maintain  that  ritual- 
ism is  mere  superstition;  but  the  position  of  these  logicians 
grows  more  and  more  illogical  every  day.  I  wonder  that  the 
very  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field  do  not  teach  them ; 
teach  them  the  two  fundamental  facts  of  the  question.  The 
first  is  that  ritualism  is  older  even  than  religion ;  the  second,  that 
ritualism  is  older  even  than  speech.  All  the  talk  about  Catholic 
complexity  and  Protestant  simplicity  would  simply  disappear  if 
we  began  to  imagine  any  communication  with  a  cat  or  a  dog.  If 
a  dog  begins  to  speak  to  us,  he  has  to  be  a  ritualist  long  before 
he  is  a  rationalist ;  he  has  to  use  certain  fixed,  formal  and  sym- 
bolic actions.  If  a  cat  expresses  itself,  it  expresses  itself  as  a 
Catholic  rather  than  a  Protestant,  by  arching  its  back  like  a 
Gothic  gateway,  or  groaning  softly  like  a  great  organ.  The 
fundamental  fact  that  modern  civilization  has  missed  is  that 
ceremonial  is  much  more  natural  than  argument.  But  the  big 
bones  of  this  truth  still  lie  buried  or  unburied  everywhere ;  and 
they  belong  to  the  same  system  of  structure,  and  to  the  same 
epoch  of  manhood.  One  of  the  youngest  is  called  Dickens.  One 
of  the  oldest  is  called  Christmas. 

Now  I  am  wasting  my  time  and  yours  in  trying  to  point  out 
that  the  Christmas  spirit  (which  is  the  fraternal  energy  inside 
Christianity)  does  not  express  itself  in  words.     I  am  wasting 
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your  time,  because  I  am  trying  to  express  it  in  words.  I  ought 
to  be  filling  your  stocking  or  smashing  your  hat ;  and  so  I  would 
be  if  I  had  you  near  enough,  and  if  there  are  not  too  many  of  you. 
But  this  is  certainly  the  point,  so  far  as  it  can  be  put  in  words : 
That  the  comic  Christmas  of  Dickens,  like  the  religious  Christ- 
mas of  the  priests,  consists  chiefly  of  action,  or  the  shadow  and 
rumors  of  action.  The  truth  is  made  flesh;  in  some  special 
crises  one  might  say  it  is  made  muscle.  All  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas tales  are  dramatic;  that  is,  full  of  things  that  are  abrupt, 
but  not  inconsistent ;  things  that  are  entirely  astounding,  but  yet 
are  not  entirely  unexpected.  The  fall  of  Marley's  jaw  is  like  the 
fall  of  a  high  house ;  but  of  a  house  already  under  a  curse.  The 
sight  of  Scrooge 's  tombstone  is  a  shock  to  Scrooge  and  us ;  but  it 
is  not  really  a  surprise  to  either.  This  is  the  first  thing  to  record 
about  Christmas  and  Dickens;  that  Christmas  for  Dickens  was 
a  dramatic  thing.  It  was  not  a  mere  day  off  in  which  he  could 
dream  or  do  as  he  liked.  It  was  as  sensational  as  a  church 
service. ' ' 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  heart  of  grace  and  "keep  our  Christ- 
mas merry  still. "  If  we  want  to  do  real  Christmas  reading  we 
can  have  recourse  to  those  classics,  "Marley's  Ghost"  and 
"Braceb ridge  Hall,"  and  Eugene  Fields'  "Tales  and  Verses" 
and  Mrs.  Wiggins'  "Birds'  Carol,"  and  Page's  "Marse  Chan," 
and  a  dozen  others  that  delighted  us  in  days  agone,  or,  better 
still,  we  can  take  up  that  admirable  volume,  published  three 
years  ago  by  the  Macmillans,  under  the  editorship  of  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  the  "Book  of  Christmas,"  wherein  we  shall  find 
compactly  grouped  all  the  old  carols  and  legends  and  revels  that 
for  a  thousand  years  have  made  the  Christmas  of  our  fathers 
the  most  hallowed  and  most  gracious  time  of  all  the  year. 
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*William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

N  January  18th,  next,  Professor  Patty  will  give  a  lee- 
f\         ture  in  the  University  auditorium,  25th  and  Califor- 
nia streets,  on  Liquid  Air,    Radium    and    Wireless 
Telegraphy.    He  will  have  a  whole  series  of  brilliant 
and  wonderful  experiments.    Liquid  air  is  ordinary 
air  liquified.    Its  temperature  is  extremely  low,  312 
degrees  below  zero,  so  low  that  in  comparison  with  it 
ice  is  about  twice  as  hot  as  steam  is  in  comparison 
with  ice.     Steel  may  be  made  to  burn  in  liquid  air, 
so  that  we  have  temperatures  of  3,500  degrees  above  zero  along- 
side of  312  degrees  below. 

Radium  is  no  less  wonderful.  It  contains  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  properly 
avail  ourselves.  And  wireless  telegraphy,  with  all  that  we  know 
about  it,  is  as  interesting  as  ever,  since  our  government  is  mak- 
ing the  first  grand  national  and  successful  effort  to  place  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  at  all  times  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  every  ship  in  the  navy  throughout  all  our  vast  pos- 
sessions. 


The  scientific  testimony  given  in  court  two  years  ago  by 
Professor  Rigge,  in  which  the  time  of  exposure  of  a  certain 
photograph  was  found  by  means  of  a  shadow,  has  been  incor- 
porated into  a  detective  story  entitled,  "The  Campaign  Graft- 
er," by  Arthur  B.  Reeve  in  the  November  issue  of  Hearst's 
Magazine.  The  writer  uses  the  identical  figures  and  even  the 
very  same  phraseology  that  appeared  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, February  4,  1911. 


A  small  but  interesting  instrument  has  lately  been  added  to 
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the  physical  cabinet.  It  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  intended  to 
illustrate  rotational  inertia.  Two  equal  sliding  weights  at  the 
extremities  of  a  horizontal  bar  are  made  to  swing  round  in  a 
circle  with  any  desirable  speed.  Cords  are  attached  to  the 
weights  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  draw  them  inward  towards 
the  center  of  the  circle.  When  this  is  done,  the  weights  fly 
around  much  faster,  but  reduce  their  speed  again  when  the  cord 
is  relaxed.  To  one  knowing  only  a  little  about  mechanics,  there 
seems  to  be  a  creation  and  annihilation  of  power.  Further 
analysis,  however,  shows  that  the  moment  of  momentum  is 
always  the  same,  that  is,  the  product  of  the  weights,  their  linear 
speed  and  their  distance  from  the  center.  As  the  weights  do 
not  vary,  it  follows  that  as  the  distance  is  diminished  the  linear 
speed  must  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that  when  the  distance 
is  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  linear  speed  is 
twice  as  great.  As  the  circumference  run  is  now  one-half  as 
great  as  at  first,  the  weights  rotate  four  times  as  fast.  The  area 
of  the  smaller  circle  is  one-fourth  that  of  the  larger,  so  that  the 
area  over  which  the  bar,  mathematically  the  radius  vector, 
sweeps  in  a  unit  of  time,  is  the  same  as  before.  This  is  called 
the  areal  law,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  rotating  bodies 
and  in  planetary  motions. 


Popular  Astronomy  for  November  contains  a  long  article 
by  the  editor  on  "The  Driving  Clock  and  the  Clamp  and  Slow- 
Motion  Screws  of  an  Equatorial."  It  is  accompanied  by  five 
diagrams  and  three  photographs  illustrating  the  mechanism  of 
the  large  telescope  of  the  Creighton  University  Observatory. 
Besides  explaining  this  mechanism,  the  text  gives  a  condensed 
history  of  the  Observatory  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  improvement  of  the  telescope.  The  article  is  a  technical 
one,  but  its  untechnical  features  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle,  Volume  I,  Number  6,  and  Volume  II,  Number  5. 


The  position  micrometer  presented  by  the  Class  of  1912, 
of  the  College  of  Arts,  arrived  on  November  9th.  It  cost  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  and  was  made  by  Gaertner  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago.     It  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  large 
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telescope  of  the  Observatory.  Its  object  is  to  measure  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy  the  distances  and  directions  between 
objects  that  may  be  seen  in  the  same  field  of  view,  such  as  the 
distances  and  directions  of  the  components  of  a  double  star 
system  or  of  clusters  of  stars,  the  diameters  of  planets,  the 
lengths  of  the  shadows  of  lunar  mountains,  and  the  like.  The 
double  purpose  of  the  instrument,  the  measurement  of  distances 
and  directions,  calls  for  a  double  principle  in  its  construction. 
When  the  micrometer  is  in  place  on  the  telescope,  one  may  see 
in  its  field  of  view  a  cross  made  of  two  spider  wires  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  These  cross  wires  are  called  fixed,  and 
their  point  of  intersection  is  set  upon  one  of  the  stars  of  a 
double  star-system  by  moving  the  whole  telescope,  clamping  it, 
and  perfecting  the  adjustment  by  means  of  its  slow  motion 
screws.  Parallel  to  one  of  the  fixed  wires  we  may  notice  a  third 
one,  called  the  movable  thread.  This  is  supported  by  a  special 
frame  and  moved  by  a  screw  which  has  a  hundred  turns  to  the 
inch.  The  nut,  drum  or  head  of  this  screw  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  parts,  tenths  of  which  are  indicated  by  a  pointer.  The 
distance  of  the  movable  thread  from  the  fixed  one,  to  which  it  is 
parallel  and  with  which  it  may  be  made  to  coincide,  may  thus  be 
measured  to  one-tenth  of  one-hundredth  of  one-hundredth,  that 
is,  to  one-hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch.  But  before  we  can 
proceed  to  measure,  we  must  place  the  second  fixed  wire,  to 
which  the  movable  one  is  at  right  angles,  in  the  direction  of  the 
second  star.  This  is  done  by  turning  the  micrometer  box  around 
until  the  wire  is  in  the  desired  direction.  The  position  of  the 
wire,  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  it  makes  with  a  north  and  south 
line  (which  last  is  at  right  angles  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  star  wherever  it  may  happen  to  be  in  the  sky),  gives  the 
instrument  its  distinctive  name  of  position  micrometer.  This 
position  by  itself,  independently  of  the  micrometer,  is  of  greater 
advantage,  and  even  of  necessity,  when  one  wishes  to  observe  the 
beginning  of  a  solar  eclipse  or  the  reappearance  of  a  star  from 
behind  the  moon,  because  it  enables  one  to  place  the  wires 
tangentially  and  radially  at  the  very  point  when  the  moon  will 
indent  the  sun  or  the  star  will  emerge. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  all  this  accurate  measurement  is 
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impossible,  when  the  stars  are  not  perfectly  stationary  in  the 
field  of  view,  that  is,  in  other  words,  when  the  driving  clock 
does  not  move  the  whole  telescope  as  fast  as  the  star  moves  in 
the  sky  and  by  this  means  holds  the  star  in  apparent  absolute 
immobility  on  the  wire.  To  this  we  must  add  the  convenience, 
or  rather  necessity,  of  attaching  the  clock,  clamping  the  tele- 
scope and  operating  its  slow-motion  systems  on  both  axes,  with- 
out removing  the  eye  from  the  telescope  or  turning  up  a  light. 
The  large  equatorial  of  the  Observatory  has  only  of  late  come 
into  complete  possession  of  all  these  necessary  adjuncts,  as  one 
may  read  in  former  numbers  of  the  Chronicle,  or  in  the  article 
entitled  "The  Driving  Clock  and  the  Clamp  and  Slow-Motion 
Screws  of  an  Equatorial, ' '  in  the  November  issue  of  Popular 
Astronomy.  The  presentation  of  the  position  micrometer  is 
therefore  most  opportune,  because  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
telescope  is  fully  able  to  respond  to  its  refined  measuring  power. 

"While  the  new  instrument  can  be  used  to  best  advantage 
only  by  expert  observers  and  advanced  students  of  astronomy, 
undergraduates  may  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  and 
the  methods  of  its  use.  As  the  transit  has  two  micrometer 
screws  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  eye  piece,  and  two 
additional  ones  for  reading  its  graduated  circle,  it  was  only 
proper  that  the  equatorial  should  be  fitted  out  with  at  least 
one  micrometer  and  by  this  means  make  the  transition  from  a 
seeing  to  that  of  a  measuring  telescope. 

The  possession  of  such  fine  measuring  instruments  as  the 
equatorial,  a  transit,  sidereal  and  solar  clocks,  a  chronograph, 
a  portable  altazimuth,  a  sextant,  a  chronometer,  two  spectro- 
scopes, and  other  minor  apparatus,  places  the  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Observatory  in  the  front  rank  of  students '  observatories 
in  the  country.  In  point  of  equipment,  site,  building  and  extent 
of  visible  sky,  we  are  not  far  wrong  when  we  say  that  no  college 
in  the  United  States  can  compare  with  it. 


The  National  Geographic  Magazine  devotes  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  October  number  to  the  canals  and  art  treasures  of 
China,  illustrating  them  by  eighty-five  excellent  photographs. 
The  canal  system  is  truly  wonderful.    We  Americans  are  apt  to 
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look  upon  the  Panama  canal  as  the  greatest  engineering  feat 
ever  accomplished.  We  are  told  by  the  Scientific  American  of 
November  9th,  that  if  the  material  excavated  at  Panama  had 
been  taken  from  the  United  States,  it  might  have  made  a  canal 
ten  feet  deep  and  fifty-five  feet  wide,  and  reaching  across  the 
continent  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  And  yet,  this  Panama 
canal,  large  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  pigmy  in  comparison  with  the 
canal  system  of  China,  Korea  and  Japan.  If  this  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  equal  in  length  to  forty 
canals  running  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  sixty  from 
our  northern  to  our  southern  boundary. 

Of  course,  the  Chinese  canals  were  not  built  in  a  few  years, 
nor  even  in  one  century;  they  are  the  result  of  the  persevering 
work  of  many  centuries.  Their  existence  and  maintenance  are 
proof  of  a  public  spirit,  of  which  any  nation  may  be  proud,  and 
they  show  that  Chinese  statesmanship  was  of  the  highest  order. 

While  the  chief  purpose  of  the  canals  was  to  serve  as  ave- 
nues of  travel  and  of  transportation  throughout  the  empire,  they 
were  productive  of  still  more  vital  results  by  means  of  the  irriga- 
tion they  caused.  They  not  only  rendered  the  land  fertile  by 
supplying  it  with  abundant  water,  but  they  also  kept  up  its 
fertility  for  all  time  by  the  rich  loam  and  vegetable  soil  that 
they  furnished.  The  mud  dug  out  of  the  canals  by  Chinese 
farmers,  was  spread  by  them  over  the  fields  and  thus  rendered 
them  absolutely  inexhaustible.  So  rich  has  the  land  become  in 
the  agricultural  sense,  that  an  acre  furnishes  sustenance  enough 
to  support  six  persons  for  a  year.  This  is  the  reason  that  China 
is  so  densely  populated,  and  that  artificial  fertilizers,  upon 
which  other  nations  are  so  dependent,  are  altogether  unneces- 
sary. 

The  Mississippi  river  is  carrying  out  into  the  Gulf  every 
year  as  much  fertile  sediment  as  would  cover  three  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  All  this  is  at 
present  an  absolute  and  irrecoverable  waste.  How  much  land 
would  this  mud  render  fertile!  How  many  marshes  would  it 
convert  into  the  best  farm  lands!  We  must  admit  that  China 
has  displayed  greater  foresight  and  made  better  use  of  its 
rivers. 
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The  sewage  problem  which  is  forcing  itself  more  and  more 
upon  our  careful  consideration  has  long  ago  been  solved  in 
China,  where  all  this  refuse  is  returned  to  the  land  and  serves 
as  the  most  efficient  fertilizer.  In  addition  to  the  two  main  pur- 
poses just  mentioned,  transportation  and  fertilization,  the 
Chinese  canals  tap  the  large  rivers  and  divert  their  swollen 
water  in  the  times  of  floods  to  safer  and  more  numerous  outlets. 
While  the  rivers  are  not  yet  fully  subjugated  and  still  cause 
great  damage  at  times,  the  evil  is  far  less  than  it  might  be,  and 
shows  that  in  principle  the  system  employed  is  the  correct  one. 


The  article  entitled  "A  Shadow  in  Court — The  Sequel," 
which  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American  July  20th  of  this  year, 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  published  in  the  Photo 
Magazine  and  Photo  Revue  of  Paris,  France,  on  November  17th. 
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HE  new  Widener  Memorial  Library  at  Harvard  will  be 
built  in  memory  of  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  '07,  by 
Mrs.  George  D.  Widener  of  Philadelphia.  The  library 
will  be  a  fire-proof  structure  of  brick  and  lime-stone, 
206x275  feet,  having  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  volumes. 
The  estimated  cost  will  be  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. Besides  provision  for  the  stacks  and  special 
collections,  special  facilities  will  be  provided  for  the 
holding  of  seminars  and  the  pursuit  of  research  work 
new  library. 


A  recent  number  of  The  Record-Herald  contains  the  follow- 
ing item  regarding  co-education  in  colleges :,  "Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege is  to  begin  a  system  of  gradual  separation  of  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  who  now  enjoy  its  educational  advantages 
in  mixed  classes.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  college  trustees 
eventually  to  create  separate  organizations  for  men  and  women 
in  each  of  the  four  college  classes. 

' '  Co-education  is  not  so  much  in  favor  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  and  it  seems  destined  to  become  less  favored.  Theoretical- 
ly, it  is  ideal;  practically,  it  causes  too  much  flirting  and  dis- 
traction from  studies.  Most  of  the  state  universities  cling  to  it, 
but  even  they,  it  seems  probable,  will  swing  into  line  with  those 
who  while  advocating  plenty  of  social  life  of  a  wholesome  sort, 
in  which  the  two  sexes  may  come  together,  believe  education  is 
best  served  by  separate  classes. 

"The  University  of  Chicago,  after  trying  very  liberally  co- 
education, adopted  a  policy  of  separation.  We  are  much  inclined 
in  our  new-world  life  to  experiment  in  all  things,  and  some 
novelties  prove  desirable,  but  as  we  grow  older  we  realize  that 
certain  customs,  methods  and  ideas  have  value  because  they  rep- 
resent a  testing  and  sifting  process  through  many  centuries  of 
race  experience. ' ' 
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William  L.  Hooper,  acting  president  of  Tufts  College,  an- 
nounces in  The  Graduate,  the  Tufts  Alumni  publication,  the 
successful  completion  of  the  fund  of  $100,000,  which  he  under- 
took to  raise  last  spring.  This  was  to  be  payable  in  five  equal 
annual  instalments,  the  money  to  be  used  in  reducing  the  annual 
deficits  of  the  college  during  the  next  five  years. 

Professor  Hooper  says  that  this  work  was  completed  during 
the  past  summer,  ninety-four  persons  having  pledged  a  total 
of  $101,900,  as  follows:  Fourteen  graduate  trustees,  $22,100; 
three  trustees,  not  graduates,  $11,000 ;  six  others,  not  graduates, 
$19,500;  one  graduate,  $25,000;  seventy  other  graduates, 
$24,300;  total,  $101,900. 


Columbia  has  a  registration  of  8,502  students,  or  1,000  more 
than  last  year.  There  have  been  gains  in  all  departments,  100 
of  this  increase  being  in  the  new  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism. 
The  distribution  of  this  enrollment  is  considerably  broader  than 
before,  every  continent  being  represented.  There  are  especially 
large  delegations  from  China  and  Japan. 


Princeton  University  is  to  operate  a  farm.  About  100  acres 
of  rich,  cultivable  soil  near  the  university  buildings,  available 
for  the  purpose,  have  been  secured.  The  farm  will  be  operated 
by  the  students  who  will  receive  pay  for  the  work  in  accordance 
with  a  regular  wage  schedule. 


President  Arthur  A.  Hadley  of  Yale  University,  announced 
on  Alumni  Day  in  June,  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund 
of  $500,000  for  the  forest  school,  and  further  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  would  in  the  future  have  a 
larger  representation  in  the  corporation. 


The  class  of  '87  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  has 
presented  to  that  institution  a  gymnasium  which  will  cost 
$150,000.  The  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  board 
of  trustees  has  adopted  compulsory  athletic  exercises  for  future 
freshmen  classes.    The  new  gymnasium  was  formally  presented 
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by  Stewart  Johnston  of  the  class  of  '87,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at 
the  June  commencement. 


A  bequest  of  $300,000  has  been  announced  under  a  provision 
of  the  will  of  Francis  P.  Furnold  for  the  construction  of  dormi- 
tories at  Columbia  University. 


The  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  morning  of  June  11  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  building  has  been  more  than  two  years  in  course  of  erection 
and  represents  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $800,000.  After  an 
historical  statement  regarding  the  library  by  President  Judson, 
addresses  were  made  by  Professor  Albion  W.  Small  of  the  uni- 
versity; Donald  R.  Richberg,  for  the  alumni;  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis,  dean  of  Lewis  Institute;  Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library;  Charles  Allertin  Coolidge,  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  new  library;  and  James  Burrill  Angell, 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Announcement  of  plans  for  new  building  operations  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  to  involve  approximately  $1,000,000,  was 
made  by  President  Judson  at  the  eighty-third  convocation  of  the 
University  held  on  June  11.  The  new  buildings,  which  are  to 
be  begun  at  once,  and  to  be  completed  within  two  years,  are: 
A  building  for  the  departments  of  geology  and  geography  to 
cost  about  $300,000;  a  gymnasium  for  women,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately the  same  sum;  and  a  building  to  house  the  classical 
departments  and  their  departmental  libraries,  to  cost  $225,000. 


Gifts  aggregating  nearly  $200,000  were  announced  by  Presi- 
dent James  M.  Taylor  at  the  last  commencement  exercises  of 
Vassar  College.  One  gift  of  $100,000  was  made  for  a  students' 
hall.  The  name  of  the  donor  is  not  made  public.  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  added  $75,000  to  her  original  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Olivia  Joselyn  Hall,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 
There  were  246  members  of  this  year's  graduating  class  to 
receive  degrees. 
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Harvard's  productive  funds  amount  to  $25,000,000. 


The  following  article  in  the  Iowa  Alumnus  for  November  is 
timely : 

"Organization  is  efficiency. 

"The  average  alumnus  and  former  student  is  striving  to 
be  efficient  in  his  business — in  every  phase  of  his  life.  He  wants 
to  render  efficient  service  to  his  Alma  Mater  providing  it  does 
not  detract  from  his  other  efficiency. 

' '  To  serve  their  Alma  Mater  efficiently  the  alumni  and  for- 
mer students  must  be  organized,  not  only  in  every  county  in 
Iowa,  but  in  many  surrounding  states. 

"At  the  suggestion  of  the  Alumni  Bureau,  the  Greater 
University  Committee — an  organization  of  students,  alumni  and 
faculty  members — has  started  a  campaign  of  forming  S.  U.  I. 
Clubs  in  the  state  of  Iowa  along  the  lines  of  the  success  made 
five  years  ago  during  the  first  year  of  the  committee's  history. 

"The  Alumni  Bureau  is  in  correspondence  with  alumni  in 
^ve  or  six  surrounding  states  relative  to  state  organizations 
and  as  soon  as  feasible,  clubs  will  be  formed  in  New  York,  Kan- 
sas City  and  other  large  cities. 

"In  creating  organized  groups  of  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents, an  influence  will  be  set  in  motion  which  is  powerful  and 
which  will  grow  in  power.  This  influence  must  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  This  participation  must  be  conserva- 
tively and  carefully  admitted — but  it  must  be  admitted. 

"The  ideas  of  alumni  and  former  students  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  Alma  Mater  should  be  expressed  in  a  thoughtful 
and  definite  way.  At  the  same  time  the  college  authorities 
should  not  be  subjected  to  undue  pressure  from  sentimental  and 
temporary  impulses. 

"Organization  is  the  solution. 

"Organization  is  efficiency  in  alumni  service.'' 


"Education"  (Boston)  for  November,  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  by  M.  L.  Crossley  on  "The  Function  of  a  College 
Education."     The  writer  says: 

"In  this  modern  age  of  commercialism  and  utilitarianism, 
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when  many  well-meaning  citizens  are  urging  that  our  colleges 
prepare  men  for  specific  work,  it  is  well  for  educators  to  con- 
sider, before  giving  heed  to  the  cry,  what  is  after  all  the  true 
function  of  a  college  education.  Is  it  the  business  of  a  college  to 
turn  out  finished  products — lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  me- 
chanics— which  can  immediately  fit  into  the  cogs  of  the  active 
machinery  of  the  industries  and  professions!  Or  should  a  col- 
lege give  a  man  general  training  and  leave  the  special  work  to 
the  universities  and  trade-schools?  American  education  today 
feels  the  impress  of  both  of  these  points  of  view.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  those  to  whom  it  appears  unwise  and  uneconomi- 
cal, both  in  money  and  time,  to  give  a  boy  studies  which  are  not 
directly  productive  of  money  returns.  As  a  result,  a  campaign 
of  premature  technical  education  is  sweeping  over  our  country 
and  making  of  many  of  our  colleges  inefficient,  machine-made- 
men  factories.  This  extreme  utilitation  point  of  view  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  best  interests  of  an  intelligent  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  educators  holding  the  other  extreme  point 
of  view  and  arguing  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum for  studies  that  may  be  of  practical  application.  They 
base  their  argument  on  an  absurdity.  They  reason  that  a  study 
which  may  be  of  practical  application  is  not  of  much  value  in 
mental  training  because  the  interest  is  centered  on  its  money 
production.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  limited  number  of 
elementary  practical  studies  are  necessary  in  a  college  cur- 
riculum because  of  the  fact  that  they  arouse  interest  and  get  the 
student  in  the  right  attitude  toward  his  college  work.  One  of 
the  great  failures  of  the  American  colleges  is  that  we  teachers 
often  fail  to  interest  the  students  in  our  departments.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  humanize  his  subject  and  to  point 
out  to  students  its  relation  to  life  and  particularly  to  the  stu- 
dent's life  and  work.  Both  of  the  extreme  points  of  view  seem 
to  arise  from  a  misconception  as  to  what  a  college  education 
should  give  a  man.     *     *     * 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider  the  value  of  any  one  study 
in  a  college  education,  but  rather  to  show  that  all  of  the  studies 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  college  are  important  in 
giving  the  wholesome  mental  training  essential  to  specialization 
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in  any  field.  I  am  persuaded  the  training  should  be  the  same  for 
every  man,  whatever  is  to  be  his  special  vocation.  The  college 
is  not  the  place  for  specialization.  This  is  the  business  of  the 
graduate  and  trade  schools. 

11 A  college  training,  it  seems  to  me,  should  give  a  man  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  look  upon  life  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  interested  spectator;  it  should  make  him  sympathetic  and 
broad-minded  in  dealing  with  other  men;  it  should  make  him 
appreciative  of  all  the  good  in  mankind;  it  should  enable  him 
to  make  just  allowances  for  the  bad  in  the  world ;  it  should  give 
him  force  of  character  sufficient  to  encourage  honesty  and  right- 
eousness whenever  and  wherever  found,  and  it  should  give  him 
courage  to  frown  upon  dishonesty  and  unmanliness  in  his  fellow 
men.  These  qualities  are  essential  in  the  living  of  an  efficient, 
useful  life  and  their  attainment  should  be  the  aim  of  a  college 
education. ' ' 


^ 


^ta:^OETS  CORNER 


*  Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J. 


A  TRANSLATION. 

0,  Muse,  breath  low  in  minor  tones  the  tale 
Of  Agamemnon's  speech  which  fell  like  hail 
To  blight  the  longings  of  a  parent's  love 
When  Chryses,  priest  and  ancient,  sought  to  move 
His  heart  and  gain  once  more  his  only  child — 
Sing,  Muse  a  dirge !    The  act  was  wrong  and  wild. 

Thy  daughter  ne'er  shall  see  thy  face  before 

In  death  the  Styx  is  pass'd.    Gold!    I  ignore. 

Be  gone,  grey-bearded  fool!    E'en  so  he  said. 

i '  Make  haste  or  high  will  hang  thy  hoary  head. ' ' 

Thus  spake  the  Greek.    Chryses  must  needs  obey 

In  meekness.     Age  has  sapped  his  strength  away. 

Appollo's  priest  in  silence  walked  beside 

The  great,  loud-roaring  sea  whose  ceaseless  tide 

Doth  ever  ebb  and  flow.    Afar  he  strayed. 

"0  God  of  Chryses,  Bearer  of  the  silver  bow; 

0  Cillan,  ruling  Tenedos,  bend  low; 

0  Sminthian!     Holy,  just  and  powerful  god. 

If  ever  I  thy  groves  in  toil  have  trod 

To  build  thee  temples  'neath  their  sacred  shade ; 

If  ever  in  the  shadow  of  such  glade 

In  silence  I  have  offered  fatted  thighs 

Of  bulls  upon  thy  altars,  recognize 

My  prayer :    The  Greek  met  my  request  with  jeers. 

Thy  arrows  make  atonement  for  my  tears. 

He  spoke.    Appollo  Phoebus  heard  his  cry, 


♦Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class; 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Creighton  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Which  pierced  the  clouds  of  Jove  and  reached  to  high 

Olympus.    Coming  thence,  revenge  he  drew 

From  heart  o  'er  full  of  wrath,  as  louder  grew 

His  arrow's  clang  from  quiver.    Vulcan  made 

The  bow  and  shafts,  which  on  the  shoulder  swayed 

Of  him  in  ire,  of  him  in  angry  mood. 

Now  like  the  night,  unseen  he  came  and  stood 

Far  from  the  hollow  ships  upon  a  hill — 

The  silver  bow  bent  back,  twanged  fierce  and  shrill 

And  wing'd  an  arrow  in  their  midst.    First  to 

The  coursing  dogs  it  came,  then  onward  flew 

And  'mongst  the  mules  and  chariot  horses  went. 

At  last  the  bitter  bolt  to  man  was  sent; 

At  morn  it  came,  at  eve  were  kindled  fires 

And  constant  burned  the  crowded  funeral  pyres. 

R.  Hamilton,  Arts,  '13. 


NICE. 

The  wondering  climber,  from  the  slope  looks  down 
In  loving  awe  upon  the  purple  sea, 
And  gleaming  villas  standing  here  and  yon 
'Mid  stately  palms  like  those  that  e'en  might  be 
Waving  upon  the  shores  of  half  dreamed  isles. 

The  town  itself,  with  narrow  winding  streets 
Save  where  the  broad  gay  promenades  are  dight 
With  flowering  plants  from  every  land  and  clime, 
Seems  fairer,  viewed  from  this  commanding  height , 
And  noting  this,  the  traveler,  pausing,  smiles. 

His  temples  light  the  breezes  seem  to  touch, 
A  faint  caress  that  drives  dull  care  away — 
He  marks  a  red-sailed  boat,  with  drowsy  sweep, 
Creep  slowly  round  the  headland  from  the  bay, 
And  all  the  sun-lit  world  is  full  of  peace. 
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A  mouldering,  ruined  castle  crowns  the  hill, 
Like  ants  the  busy  crowds  in  fashion's  mart 
And  perfumes,  rich  as  famed  Arabia,  rise. 
So  looking  back,  the  clouds  of  memory  part 
To  show  me  France's  garden  spot,  'tis  Nice. 

Charles  Hamilton,  Arts,  '13. 


THE  COWBOY'S  LAND. 

The  nightbird  trills  by  the  lone  sandhills, 

While  the  sunset  streamers  fade; 

The  cricket  calls  as  the  twilight  falls, 

Across  the  Yucca's  blade. 

The  dry  wind  croons  o  'er  the  spectral  dunes, 

Where  the  scrawny  cacti  stand, 

Where  the  eye  is  glazed  by  the  scorching  rays, 

That  seer  the  rippled  sand. 

The  brown  sage  hangs  o'er  the  rattler's  fangs, 

Where  swings  the  tufted  grass, 

And  through  the  glade,  a  gaunt  parade, 

The  wailing  coyotes  pass. 

The  great  buttes  stand  like  warders  grand, 

Bedecked  with  straggling  pines, 

The  air  is  chill  and  ghostly  still 

Save  where  the  gray  wolf  whines. 

The  bronchos  browse  while  the  cowboys  drowse, 

The  night  creeps  slowly  down; 

The  sky  is  bright  with  twinkling  light, 

Above  the  prairies  brown. 

The  campfire  gleams  as  the  cowboy  dreams, 

And  the  locust  sounds  its  lay, 

From  dawn  till  night  he  spurs  his  flight 

And  he  loves  the  twilight  day. 

The  bawl  of  a  steer  to  the  cowboy's  ear 
Is  music  of  sweetest  strain, 
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The  rapid  beat  of  his  broncho's  feet 
Sings  a  happy  glad  refrain. 
He  loves  the  strife  of  the  roundup  life, 
With  the  reek  of  stampede  fears; 
The  careless  flirt  of  the  rawhide  quirt, 
And  the  thundering  hoofs  of  steers. 

The  cowboy's  life  is  a  royal  life; 

No  troubles  are  his  to  fret. 

His  eyes  are  bright  and  his  heart  is  light 

As  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette. 

With  rollicking  song  he  swings  along 

Where  a  thousand  cattle  stray; 

In  blankets  curled,  his  little  world 

Brings  rest  at  the  close  of  day. 

Chester  Wells,  Arts,  '13. 


On  Saturday,  October  5th,  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson  was  enter- 
tained by  the  University  at  a  reception  held  in  his  honor  in  the  Uni- 
versity auditorium,  and  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Wilson,  recognizing  the 
distinctly  academic  nature  of  the  gathering,  delivered  a  non-political 
address.  Upon  his  election,  he  was  congratulated  by  President  Magev- 
ney,  who  received  from  Mr.  Wilson  a  courteous  reply,  which  we  print 
below,  together  with  the  President's  letter: 


Omaha,  November  9,  1912. 

To  the  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Your  Excellency: — 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  the  President  and  Faculties  of  Creighton 
University  are  amongst  your  heartiest  well-wishers  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  look  forward  to  an  administration,  under  your  guidance, 
as  broad  as  it  will  be  intelligently  progressive.  May  you  be  spared  for 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  task  entrusted  to  you  by  the  Nation — 
a  task  at  once  world-wide  in  its  significance  and  supremely  noble  in 
the  aspirations  to  which  it  must  necessarily  give  rise. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     EUGENE  MAGEVNEY, 

President. 
Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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WOODROW  WILSON, 

38  W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

November  15,  1912. 
My  dear  Doctor  Magevney : — 

Thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  message.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  pride  with  me  during  the  last  few  months  that  the  men  who 
lead  in  the  college  world  should  have  come  in  such  generous  numbers 
to  my  support,  and  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  think  that  possibly  my 
success  in  this  election  will  give  the  country  a  new  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  colleges  to  public  life.  Too  few  have  appreciated,  I 
think,  how  near  the  college  really  lies  to  the  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     WOODROW  WILSON. 
Dr.  Eugene  Magevney, 

Omaha,  Neb. 


The  series  of  public  lectures 
which  is  being  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  of  Law  on 
Friday  evenings  has  proven  unex- 
pectedly successful,  the  attend- 
ance growing  with  each  succeed- 
ing lecture.  While  the  addresses 
are  legal  in  their  nature,  they  are 
not  technical  and  therefore  ap- 
peal to  that  large  group  of  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  legal 
machinery  by  which  justice  is 
meted  out.  The  lecturers  and 
subjects  to  date  are  as  follows : 

"The  Lawyer's  Opportunities 
and  Responsibilities,"  Hon.  T.  J. 
Mahoney. 

"The  Preparation  of  a  Case  for 
Trial,"  Hon.  C.  J.  Smyth. 

"Reminiscences  of  Criminal 
Court  Room  No.  1,"  Hon.  Lee  S. 
Estelle. 

"Evolution  in  Law  Publish- 
ing," Prof.  R.  A.  Daly. 

"Reform  of  Legal  Procedure," 
Hon.  J.  W.  Woodrough. 

"How  to  Conduct  a  Lawsuit," 
Hon.  E.  P.  Smith. 

"The  Art  of  Cross-examina- 
tion," Hon.  Frank  H.  Gaines. 

Considering  the  number  of  its 
graduates  who  participated  in 
recent  elections,  the  University 
has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  campaign. 


Complete  results  indicate  the 
election  of  the  following : 

Maurice  F.  Donegan,  Arts,  '95, 
judge  of  the  District  Court,  Dav- 
enport,  Iowa. 

Joseph  R.  Sullivan,  Law,  '08, 
Wyoming  Legislature. 

David  L.  Gogerty,  Law,  '08,  re- 
elected County  Attorney,  Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming. 

Peter  F.  Ward,  Law,  '10,  Coun- 
ty Judge,  Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 

Edward  B.  McDermott,  Law, 
'10,  re-elected  County  Attorney, 
Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Benjamin  Cunningham,  Law, 
'10,  County  Attorney,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska. 

William  J.  Donahue,  Law  '11, 
County  Attorney,  Albion,  Ne- 
braska. 

Dana  C.  Geiselman,  Law,  '12, 
County  Attorney,  Geneva,  Ne- 
braska. 

Edward  A.  Smith,  Arts,  '88, 
Frank  C.  Yates  and  Martin  L. 
Sugarman,  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Nebraska  Legislature. 

On  November  25  the  Seniors  in 
the  College  of  Arts  gave  a  speci- 
men of  their  work  in  philosophy 
and  rendered  the  following  pro- 
gram : 

Poem,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hamil- 
ton. 
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Paper,  "A  Martyr  for  the 
Truth;"  essayist,  Mr.  John  V. 
Beveridge. 

Discussion,  "Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty." Defender,  Mr.  Ambrose 
J.  Gleason;  Objectors,  Messrs. 
Richard  W.  Collins  and  Preston 
T.  McAvoy. 

Paper,  "The  Inductive  Process 
and  Its  Rational  Foundation." 
Essayist,  Mr.  Raphael  N.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Discussion,  "The  Criteria  of 
Truth  and  of  Certitude."  De- 
fender, Mr.  James  H.  Macauley; 
Objectors,  Messrs.  Leo  M.  Ryan 
and  Francis  A.  Barrett. 

Paper,  "The  Life  and  Teach- 
ing of  Socrates."  Essayist,  Mr. 
Chester  A.  Wells. 

The  following  members  of  the 
class  were  present:  Francis  A. 
Barrett,  John  V.  Beveridge, 
Frank  Burns,  Hector  R.  Chevalier, 
Richard  W.  Collins,  Stephen  Dier- 
inger,  Paul  B.  Gillespie,  Ambrose 

I.  Gleason,  Charles  W.  Hamilton, 
Raphael  N.  Hamilton,  Alexander 
W.  Jamieson,  William  L.  Kelly, 
Hans  II.  Kuhr,  Preston  T.  Mc- 
Avoy,  Emmett  McMahon,   James 

II.  Macauley,  Theodore  El  Nel- 
son, Curtiss  J.  Peterson,  Leo  M. 
Ryan,  Ernest  P.  Simmons,  Chester 
A.  Wells. 

Dr.  Monte  A.  Stern,  Medicine, 
'08,  is  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Vienna,  Austria.  A  re- 
cent letter  written  to  friends  in 
Omaha  indicates  that  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  work  thoroughly  and  is 
finding  it  very  helpful.    One  very 


agreeable  feature  of  his  stay  is 
that  he  found  Creighton  not  un- 
known in  Vienna,  several  Creigh- 
ton graduates  having  studied 
there  before  and  made  good  rec- 
ords. 

Mr.  Charles  Haffke,  Law,  '08, 
has  been  appointed  by  County  At- 
torney English  to  succeed  Mr. 
Alfred  G.  Ellick  as  one  of  the 
Deputy  County  Attorneys  of 
Douglas  county,  Mr.  Ellick  hav- 
ing resigned  recently  !to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Haffke 
has  been  City  Attorney  of  Benson 
for  several  years,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Douglas  County  district 
bench  a  year  ago,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  where  he  served  sev- 
eral years  as  a  reporter  for  one  of 
the  courts. 

On  November  15  President's 
Day  was  celebrated  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  by  the  College 
of  Arts  in  the  University  audi- 
torium. President  Magevney  de- 
livered a  short  address  to  the  stu- 
dents, thanking  them  for  the  cele- 
bration and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  most  of 
one's  time  while  at  school. 

The  following  program  was 
rendered : 

Chorus,  "The  Old  Brigade," 
Glee  Club. 

Address  to  the  President,  James 
M.  Macauley. 

Poem,  James  B.  Murphy. 

Vocal  solo,  Paul  C.  Harrington. 
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Violin  obligato,  Eaymond  L. 
Traynor. 

Piano,  Clemence  Nacke. 

Greetings  from  the  High 
School,  Bart  J.  Kruger. 

Response,  President  Magevney. 

The  visitors  from  Tarkio  went 
down  to  an  easy  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Varsity  eleven  on 
Saturday,  November  16,  the  score 
being  53  to  7. 

Professor  Harley  G.  Moorhead 
of  the  College  of  Law  has  remov- 
ed his  offices  to  632-6  Brandeis 
Theater  building,  Omaha. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  Arts  seniors  gave  their 
annual  hop  at  Chambers.  Elabor- 
ate programs  were  provided,  the 
hall  was  gorgeously  decorated 
with  college  colors  and  the  affair 
was  easily  the  best  that  has  been 
given  to  date  by  the  Arts  men. 

The  High  School  football  team 
defeated  the  representatives  of 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf 
by  a  score  of  56  to  0  on  Saturday, 
November  9. 

On  the  morning  of  November  9 
the  Senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  defeated  the  Junior 
class  in  a  fiercely  fought  game  of 
football  on  the  Creighton  field,  the 
score  being  9  to  6  Following  is 
the  line-up: 

SENIORS. 

Denman  L.  E. 

Maloney    L.  T. 

Zastera   L.  G. 

Taylor    C. 

E.  Jensen R.  G. 

Hand R.  T. 


Midgley    R.  E. 

Levy    Q.B. 

McDowell   L.H. 

Schimerda   R.  H. 

Sage    F.B. 

JUNIORS. 

Putman    R.  E. 

Short    R.  T. 

Donaldson    R.  G. 

Kofka    C. 

Peterson   L.  G. 

Schrall   L.  T. 

Porter   L.  E. 

Pflaster  Q.B. 

Scholed   R.H. 

C.   Jensen L.H. 

Griffen    F.B. 

Umpire,  Morris  Miller;  referee, 
Frank  Prucha. 

The  Omaha  papers  for  Sunday, 
November  10,  contained  accounts 
of  the  work  now  being  done  at 
Prague  University,  Austria  Hun- 
gary, by  Julius  Festner,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Arts  last  June.  After  traveling 
through  Greece,  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  Mr.  Festner 
went  to  Bohemia,  where  he  in- 
tends to  remain  for  sometime  in 
the  big  University  at  Prague. 

Mr.  Joseph  N.  Moonan,  Law, 
'10,  who  is  now  practising  at 
Waseca,  Minnesota,  was  a  recent 
caller  at  the  school,  as  was  also 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cunningham,  Law, 
10,  who  was  recently  elected 
County  Attorney  of  Hall  County, 
Nebraska. 

Messrs.  Eugene  D.  0 'Sullivan 
and  William   N.   Jamieson,    both 
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Law,    '10,    are    associated   in   the 
practice  at  South  Omaha. 

On  Wednesday,  November  6, 
Miss  Hattie  Wurster,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Wurster  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  was  mar- 
ried at  Milwaukee  to  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Beaton,  one  of  the  best  known 
members  of  the  Creighton  Alumni 
Association.  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Scannell  of  Omaha  assist- 
ed by  Reverend  Stephen  Dowd,  of- 
ficiated. After  the  wedding  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beaton  left  for  Honolulu 
and  will  be  at  home  after  Feb- 
ruary 1st  at  114  North  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  Omaha. 

Mr.  Harold  Pritchett,  Arts,  '11, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Ruth  Hammer.  The  bridesmaids 
were  Misses  Kathryn  Beeson,  Eliz- 
abeth Bruce,  Mildred  Butler  and 
Elizabeth  Davis.  Mr.  George 
Pritchett,  brother  of  the  groom, 
was  best  man.  Following  the 
wedding  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
the  decorations  being  chrysanthe- 
mums, lilies  of  the  valley  and 
roses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pritchett 
left  for  an  eastern  wedding  trip 
and  upon  their  return  will  be  at 
home  at  the  Genoa  apartments, 
Omaha. 

Dr.  Gorman,  President  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
was  a  welcome  caller  at  the  Uni- 
versity recently. 

Miles  Greenleaf,  one  of  the 
sporting  editors  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  writes  in  the  issue 


of  that  paper  for  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  as  follows: 

"Creighton  now  plays  the 
cleanest,  wholesomest  and  most 
honorable  brand  of  football  ever 
seen  in  the  city,  not  even  except- 
ing the  High  school,  and  Omaha 
people  have  come  to  know  it,  and 
to  anticipate  with  pleasure  the 
approach  of  her  every  game. 
Coach  Miller's  slogan  has  been 
'  Clean  football — win  or  lose, '  and 
although  some  of  the  scores  may 
stand  against  him,  he  is  the  real 
winner. ' ' 

This  recognition  of  Creighton 's 
policy  is  encouraging  because  it 
indicates  an  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  the  ideal  by 
which  the  University  is  guided, 
her  motto  being  "Success  fairly 
Won."  It  is,  of  course,  pleasant 
to  have  the  big  end  of  the  score 
after  each  contest,  but  there  is 
little  consolation  in  a  big  score 
won  by  unsportsman-like  tactics. 
The  University  insists  that  the 
students  be  gentlemen,  whether 
in  the  classroom,  on  the  campus 
or  on  the  street,  and  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of 
"Triumph   at   Any   Cost." 

On  January  2  registration  will 
take  place  for  a  beginning  class 
in  Pharmacy,  which  will  remain 
in  session  until  the  end  of  July, 
taking  a  recess  then  until  October 
1  and  completing  the  course  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  general 
University  commencement,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  April. 
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This  class  is  an  innovation  and 
is  designed  for  those  students  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  were 
unable  to  enroll  in  September  and 
who  are  eager  to  commence  the 
study  of  Pharmacy  as  soon  as 
possible  rather  than  postpone  it 
until  the  reopening  of  the  regu- 
lar classes  next  September. 

In  organizing  this  class  the 
University  is  anxious  to  provide 
suitable  opportunity  for  those  de- 
serving young  men  and  women  to 
whom  the  time  element  is  of 
prime  importance  and  the  regular 
professors  will  therefore  remain 
in  charge  of  the  work,  conduct- 
ing the  classes  during  the  sum- 
mer for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
enroll  in  January.  The  class  will 
probably  not  be  as  large  as  that 
which  started  in  September,  and 
will  therefore  afford  the  students 
the  maximum  of  personal  contact 
with  the  teachers. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  University's  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  is  not  only  the 
largest  in  Nebraska,  but  is  one  of 
the  big  Pharmacy  schools  of  the 
country,  with  its  own  specially 
constructed  and  equipped  build- 
ing devoted  exclusively  to  the 
students  of  Pharmacy,  for  whom 
every  provision  has  been  made  to 
insure  the  highest  grade  of  in- 
struction. An  advantage  which 
appeals  to  many  of  the  students 
of  Pharmacy  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  here  of  making  excur- 
sions to  the  various  large  phar- 
maceutical  establishments  of  the 


city,  where  applied  pharmacy  is 
illustrated  so  satisfactorily. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased 
God,  in  His  Providence  over 
those  under  His  care,  to  call 
from  this  world  the  father  of  our 
classmate,  Leo  A.  Pryor,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  grieve  with 
him  in  this,  his  hour  of  great 
breavement ; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we, 
the  members  of  the  Junior  class 
of  Creighton  College  of  Law  ex- 
tend to  him  and  his  relatives  our 
sincere  sympathy  and  condolence 
and  pray  God,  our  common 
Father,  to  comfort  them  in  their 
hour  of  sorrow;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
classmate,  and  that  a  copy  of 
them  be  published  in  the  Creigh- 
ton Chronicle. 

JOHN  O.  MORAN, 
CARL  C.  KATLEMAN, 
P.  E.  McGOVERN. 

November  14,  1912. 

"WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  summon  to  her 
eternal  rest  the  soul  of  the  be- 
loved mother  of  our  classmate, 
Newton  H.  Farrell,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  ex- 
tend to  our  fellow-classmate  and 
his  bereaved  family,  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  this,  their  hour  of 
grief,  and  we  respectfully  com- 
mend them  for  consolation  to  that 
Divine  Power,  Who  will  strength- 
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en    them    to    bear    their    sorrow 
courageously;  and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  By  the  class 
of  1913  of  the  Creighton  College 
of  Medicine,  in  meeting  assembled, 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  our  bereaved  fel- 
low-classmate, as  a  testimonial  of 
our  grief  and  sympathy. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
published   in    the     Creighton 
Chronicle  and  entered    upon   the 
records  of  the  class  meetings. 
W.H.  HOMBACH, 
JAMES  McAVIN, 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS, 

Committee. 

November  20,  1912. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Loomis,  Law  '12, 
is  associated  with  Brome  &  Brome 
in  Suite  705  Brandeis  Theatre 
Building,  Omaha. 

Mr.  David  A.  Murphy,  Arts  '00, 
who  is  now  practicing  law  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  recently 
made  a  two  weeks  business  trip  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  November  number  of  the  . 
Omaha  Druggist  contained  por- 
traits and  biographical  sketches 
of  Professors  Arledge  and  Gerald, 
who  were  recently  added  to  the 
Pharmacy  staff. 

Mr.  W.  Walter  Hoye,  '12,  is  as- 
sociated in  the  practice  of  law 
with  Stout  &  Rose  in  the  Omaha 
National  Bank  Building. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November 
26th,  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  enjoyed  a  Thanks- 
giving party,  which  was  held  in 


the  Dental  Infirmary.  An  im- 
promptu program  was  rendered 
and  everybody  had  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  time. 

On  Monday  evening,  November 
25th,  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  gave  their  third 
dance  of  the  year  at  Chambers' 
Academy.  A  large  number  of  in- 
vited guests  being  in  attendance. 
The  hall  was  decorated  in  blue 
and  white  and  favors  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  ladies. 

County  Attorney-elect  Magney 
of  Douglas  County  has  reappoint- 
ed as  his  deputy  Professor  James 
M.  Fitzgerald  of  the  College  of 
Law,  who  was  formerly  a  deputy 
under  the  outgoing  incumbent  of 
the  office,  Professor  James  P. 
English. 

Coach  Miller  is  busy  developing 
a  fast  basketball  team,  which  will 
be  ready  for  games  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Aldrich,  Law  '12,  was 
married  at  Bancroft,  Nebraska,  on 
Thursday,  November  28th  to  Miss 
Mabel  Clare  Gannon.  They  will 
be  at  home  after  December  15th 
at  Decatur,  Nebraska,  where  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  engaged  in  the  success- 
ful practice  of  his  profession. 

Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the 
College  of  Law  for  several  years, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  Legal  Department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
The  honor  came  to  Mr.  Bennewitz 
unsolicited,  and  is  therefore  the 
more  flattering. 
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Mr.  Bennewitz  was  born  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  came  to 
to  Omaha  eighteen  years  ago, 
graduating  from  the  College  of 
Arts  with  the  class  of  1901,  and 
from  Georgetown  Law  School  in 
1904,  embarking  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Omaha  in  January,  1906. 
Prior  to  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  Bennewitz  was  private  secre- 
tary to  then-Congressman,  now 
Senator  Hitchcock  and  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  experi- 
ence at  Washington.  In  the  Law 
School,  he  has  been  teaching  the 
Property  classes,  as  well  as  Evi- 
dence, Code  Pleading  and  was 
speaker  of  the  Model  House.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond G.  Young,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  school  for  several 
years,  and  who  will  take  charge 
of  the  work  in  Property.  The 
courses  on  Code  Pleading  and  Evi- 
dence will  be  given  by  Dean  Mar- 
tin. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  the  University  alumni 
held  their  annual  banquet  in  the 
rathskeller  of  the  Henshaw  Hotel, 
about  165  being  present.  The 
football  team  and  Glee  Club  at- 
tended as  guests  of  honor,  the  lat- 
ter organization  rendering  a  de- 
lightful impromptu  program.  Not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  even- 
ing's events  was  the  vigorous 
cheering  of  rival  tables  and  the 
Glee  Club  encountered  some  un- 
expected near-competition,  which 
added  a  pleasing  variety   to    the 


Edward  J.  McVann  presided  and 
very  gracefully  introduced  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  of  whom 
Mr.  Dan  B.  Butler,  '99,  one  of 
Omaha 's  commissioners,  spoke 
upon  the  subject  of  athletics, 
urging  a  more  active  participa- 
tion by  the  alumni.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Byrne,  President  of  the  Byrne- 
Hammer  Dry  Goods  Company 
and  last  King  of  Ak-Sar-Ben,  was 
called  on  for  a  few  remarks  and 
responded  with  a  brief  account  of 
his  feelings  when  crowned  king  at 
the  Ak-Sar-Ben  ball.  Honorable 
C.  J.  Smyth,  '85,  former  Attorney 
General  of  Nebraska  and  Associ- 
ate Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College 
of  Law,  delivered  a  very  interest- 
ing, though  brief  address  on  the 
subject  of  socialism,  arguing  that 
it  is  impractical,  unpatriotic  and 
un-Christian.  The  chief  address  of 
the  evening  was  given  by  Honor- 
able William  F.  Gurley,  whose 
subject  was  "University  Train- 
ing. ' '  Mr.  Gurley  said  that  a  uni- 
versity education  was  a  failure  if 
it  merely  sharpened  the  students 
intellect — to  be  really  worth 
while  education  must  refine  and 
ennoble. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regu- 
lar program,  Dean  Paul  L.  Mar- 
tin of  the  College  of  Law  was 
called  on  for  a  few  remarks  and 
outlined  briefly  a  system  of  or- 
ganization by  which  the  alumni 
could  co-operate  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  University. 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Leary, 


evenings    good    cheer.     PresidentPresident  McVann  appointed  as  a 
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nominating  committee,  Mr.  Leary, 
Mr.  Edward  Creighton  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Byrne.  The  committee  re- 
tired and  on  its  return  recom- 
mended the  following  gentlemen 
for  election  to  office,  the  Secre- 
tary being  instructed  on  motion 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy  to  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  gentlemen  named: 

Edward  Leary,  '02,  President; 
John  W.  Welch,  secretary,  and 
Guy  V.  Furay,  treasurer.  Four 
vice  presidents,  one  for  each  ten 
years,  from  the  70s  to  1910  were 
elected  as  follows:  David  Shan- 
ahan,  80 's;  L.  B.  Bushman,  90 's; 
John  Bennewitz,  '00  's,  and  Harold 
Pritchett,  '10s.  The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  Charles 
Garvey,  Edward  Creighton  and 
Frank  McCaffrey. 

The  affair  was  notable  for  the 
good-fellowship  which  prevailed 
and  particularly  because  of  the 
large  attendance  of  the  older 
graduates,  a  greater  number  of 
whom  attended  this  year  than 
last.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
those  present  that  a  determined 
effort  should  be  made  to  perfect 
an  organization  which  will  make 
for  the  advancement  of  university 
affairs. 

A  number  of  members  of  the 
faculty  were  on  hand  and  spent  a 
pleasant  half-hour  before  the  ban- 
quet renewing  old  acquaintances. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
work  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  banquet,  for  to  them  and  their 
efforts  the  success  of  the  affair  is 


due.  They  not  only  arranged  for 
a  very  palatable  meal  but  also 
took  such  care  of  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  occasion  as  to  insure 
its  success.  They  made  it  a  point 
to  get  into  touch  with  as  many  of 
the -alumni  as  possible,  and  did 
particularly  effective  work  with 
the  earlier  alumni,  a  few  of  whom 
entered  the  institution  at  its  open- 
ing on  September  2,  1878. 

The  following  members  were 
present : 

Adams,  Alfred 

Barker,  Joseph 

Barrett,  P.  J. 

Barry,  James  B. 

Bennewitz,  John  A. 

Bigelow,  Anson  H. 

Borghoff,  J.  F. 

Burkley,  H.  V. 

Bushman,  Louis  B. 

Bushman,  E.  H. 

Butler,  Dan  B. 

Byrne,  Joseph  F. 

Cahill,  Edward  L. 

Coad,  J.  F. 

Coad,  Mark  J. 

Coad,  William  J. 

Cobry,  J.  J.,  Jr. 

Collins,  Jay  A. 

Connell,  Dan  J. 

Connelly,  C.  F. 

Costello,  E.  J. 

Creighton,  E.  A. 

Daly,  L.  A. 

Dineen,  Martin  J. 

Donohue,  Thomas  J. 

Donovan,  W  .E. 

Dougherty,  John  C. 

Dermody,  Leo,  A.,  M.  D. 

Dugdale,  C.  B. 
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Egan,  Richard  A. 
Fanferlik,  F.  F. 
Farrell,  D.  Howard 
Farrell,  R. 
Farrell,  Robert  F. 
Fitzgerald,  James  M. 
Fitzgibbons,  H.  M.,  M.  D. 
Fixa,  Charles  M. 
Flynn,  Thomas  J. 
Ford,  James  P. 
Frenzer,  Charles  F. 
Furay,  Frank  A. 
Furay,  Guy  V. 
Garvey,  Charles  M. 
Gillespie,  E.  J. 
Gillespie,  Hugh  F. 
Gillespie,  J.  J. 
Gleason,  John  J. 
Halpine,  John  W. 
Hinchey,  John  J. 
Hinchey,  M.  P. 
Kaufman,  J.  E. 
Kavauagh,  Louis  D. 
Kelly,  J.  T. 
Kelley,  Paul  L. 
Kennedy,  J.  A.  C. 
Keyser,  George  A. 
Langdon,  J.  F.,  M.  D. 
Larkin,  Michael,  F. 
Leary,  T.  J. 
Leary,  Wm.  J. 
Lee  J.  P. 
Lee,  G.  M. 
Little,  John  S. 
McArdle,  J.  P. 
McCaffrey,  F.  O. 
McCaffrey,  W.  J. 
McCarthy,  H.  J. 
McDonough,  Vincent 
McGough,  F.  P. 
McGovern,  Francis 
McShane,  F.  J.,  Jr. 


McVann,  Edward  J. 

Mahoney,  Frank 

Martin,  C.  L. 

Martin,  Paul  L. 

Minogue,  William 

Mithen,  J.  H. 

Monaghan,  W. 

Moore,  Lewis  W. 

Morganthaler,  O.  P, 

Moriarty,  C.  P. 

Mullen,  John  M. 

Mulvihill,  J.  J. 

Murphy,  Bert 

Murphy,  F.  P. 

O'Brien,  E.  0. 

O'Connor,  M.  P. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  J. 

O'Keefe,  John  A. 

Peters,  George  A. 

Reading,  Elmer  W. 

Roche,  Ralph  E. 

Rogers,  Herbert 

Russell,  G.  E. 

Russum,  Carl 

Shanahan,  David  L. 

Shields,  J.  L. 

Smyth,  C.  J. 

Stapenhorst,  Harry 

Sullivan,  J.  E. 

Swift,  T.  F. 

Thomas,  F.  C. 

Weber,  W.  F. 

Welch,  Harry 

Welch,  John  W. 

Whitehorn,  William  B. 

Yates,  Frank  C. 

The  football  season  which  end- 
ed on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  sat- 
isfactory despite  the  fact  that  the 
Creighton  team  met  three  defeats. 
The  Varsity  earned  a  perfect 
score,  however,  for  clean  playing; 
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Omaha  recognized  the  fact  by 
turning  out  the  largest  crowds 
which  have  ever  attended  any 
games  on  Creighton  field.  The 
athletic  management  insisted  that 
whatever  the  provocation,  the  blue 
and  white  must  not  be  disgraced 
by  anything  that  savored  even  re- 
motely of  ''dirty  football." 

Last  year  the  bleachers  were 
adequate  to  accommodate  those 
who  desired  to  see  Creighton  play 
— this  year  not  only  the  bleach- 
ers but  the  immense  new  grand- 
stand were  filled  at  several  of  the 
games  and  the  field  was  scarcely 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
automobiles  which  sought  admis- 
sion. The  students  evinced  much 
more  interest  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  the  team,  and  all  in  all 
the  season  marked  a  decided  step 
in  advance. 

Following  is  the  record: 
Creighton   . .   16|Kearney  . . . 

27|Yankton  . . . 

20|Marquette  . 
7|Morningside 
3|St.  Louis... 

34|Omaha  Uni. 

56|Tarkio   7 

0|So.  Dakota...   68 


Creighton 
Creighton 
Creighton 
Creighton 
Creighton 
Creighton 
Creighton 


3 

3 

0 

26 

28 
14 


Total   ....163|     Total 149 

The  students  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  defeated  the  Dental 
team  by  a  score  of  6  to  3  on  Wed- 
nesday,  November  27th. 

Following  is  the  line-up: 
Dentistry.  Pharmacy. 

Drake  C Griffin 

Frost R.  G Pflaster 


Runyon   R.  T Sage 

Maloney R.  E Jensen 

Morris L.  G Mills 

A.  Runyon L.  T Kaufter 

Lewis  L.  E Macroy 

O'Neill  Q Hand 

O'Conner R.  H Denman 

Doyle L.  H Brown 

Kelly F.B Schroll 

Mr.  L.  Rickel,  a  senior  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  his  studies 
on  account  of  poor  health.  He  has 
gone  to  Arizona  where  he  hopes 
to  recuperate  sufficiently  to  re- 
turn next  year. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Stevens  died  at 
the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Brookfield,  2023 
Pinkney  Street,  Omaha,  on  No- 
vember 28th.  Dr.  Stevens  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  1909  and  for  some  time 
has  been  associated  with  Profes- 
sor A.  D.  Dunn  in  the  practice  of 
Medicine,  as  well  as  being  on  the 
staff  of  the  College  clinic  and  dis- 
pensary for  work  in  clinical  medi- 
cine and  clinical  microscopy.  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  twenty-four  years  old 
and  was  married  about  two  years 
ago. 

The  first  preliminary  oratorical 
contest  in  the  College  of  Arts  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

Seniors — Preston  M  c  A  v  o  y  , 
Ernest  Simmons,  Raphael  Hamil- 
ton, Alexander  Jamieson,  Francis 
Barrett. 

Juniors — Paul  Harrington,  Wil- 
liam Flaherty,  Joseph  Lancaster, 
Carlisle  Lentz,  Harry  Sullivan. 
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Freshmen — James  Murphy, 
James  Gaffney,  Gerald  LeViolette, 
James  English  and  Arthur  Dailey. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Dermody,  '10,  was 
married  to  Miss  Neola  Georgia 
Smith  at  St.  Peters'  Church  on 
Thursday,  November  28th,  the 
Reverend  P.  J.  McCarthy  of- 
ficiating. Miss  Nell  Mullen  was 
maid  of  honor  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Dwyer,  '12,  was  best  man.  A 
wedding  breakfast  for  the  bridal 
party  was  served  at  the  home  of 
the  groom's  mother  after  the 
ceremony.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dermody 
left  immediately  for  St.  Louis  and 
the  east  and  will  be  at  home  after 
December  15th  at  2103  Douglas 
Street,  Omaha. 

Miss  Mary  Madonna  McGowan 
was  married  to  Dr.  John  Francis 
Loosbrock,  '11,  of  Petersburg,  Ne- 
braska, at  St.  John's  Church, 
Reverend  Henry  Loosbrock  of 
Haverill,  Iowa,  uncle  of  the  groom, 
officiating.  Miss  Martha  Loos- 
brock, sister  of  the  groom,  was 
bridesmaid,  and  Mr.  Richard  Col- 
lins of  Marysville,  Missouri,  served 
as  best  man.  A  reception  was 
given  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents  after  the  wedding.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Loosbrock  left  for  an 
eastern  trip  and  will  be  at  home 
after  January  1st  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  first  preliminary  contest  for 
the  choice  of  speakers  to  represent 
Creighton  against  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  was  held  in 
Court  Room  Number  1  of  the  Col- 


lege of  Law  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  3rd.  Of  the  fourteen 
contestants,  the  following  were 
chosen  in  the  order  named  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  final  preliminary 
contest,  which  will  be  held  on 
Friday  evening,  January  3rd : 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  Philip  E. 
Horan,  Ernest  Simmons,  E.  J. 
Robins,  Frank  A.  Safranek,  M.  V. 
Brossard,  Miss  Geneva  Marsh  and 
Leo  E.  Ineichen. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Woodrough,  A.  H. 
Bigelow  and  William  P.  Stern- 
berg. The  contest  this  year 
was  open  for  the  first  time  to  the 
students  of  the  entire  university 
and  in  addition  to  the  law  stu- 
dents, there  were  representatives 
of  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Arts  participating. 

Theta  Chapter  of  Gemma  Eta 
Gamma  Legal  Fraternity  held  an 
initiation  at  the  College  of  Law  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November 
27th.  The  entire  membership  of 
the  fraternity  was  present  and 
participated  in  the  installation  of 
Professors  L.  J.  TePoel  and  R.  G. 
Young  as  honorary  members  and 
J.  M.  Lovely  and  H.  F.  Smith  as 
active  undergraduates. 

The  festivities  were  continued 
the  following  day,  Thanksgiving, 
by  a  box  party  at  the  football 
game  between  Creighton  and 
South  Dakota,  a  theatre  party  at 
the  Orpheum  and  a  banquet  at  the 
Henshaw. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Schnell,  Law  '06,  advises  that 
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he  recently  was  re-elected  County 
Judge  of  Meade  County,  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Schnell's  success  is 
the  more  notable  because  his  first 
term  was  so  satisfactory  that 
though  a  democrat  in  a  republican 
stronghold,  he  was  accorded  the 
distinction  of  having  no  opposing 
candidate  to  fight. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bosset,  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Bosset,  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  died  on  December  6th  at 
Minden,  Michigan.  Professor  Bos- 
set left  at  once  for  the  funeral,  in- 
terment being  at  Detroit.  The 
members  of  Professor  Bosset 's 
class  sent  a  floral  tribute  of  condo- 
lence. 

The  Eastern  District  Dental  So- 
ciety, a  component  part  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Dental  Society,  held 
its  annual  meeting  Tuesday  even- 
ing, November  26th,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry.  Professor  E. 
"W.  Reed  was  re-elected  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  Glee  Club  will  hold  its  au- 
nual  formal  concert  at  the  Boyd 
theatre,  January  15th,  and  the 
club  is  hard  at  work  in  prepara- 
tion. 


The  club  will  be  assisted  by 
Miss  Christine  Miller  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  America's 
foremost  contraltos.  Miss  Miller 
has  been  secured  after  prolonged 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hamilton,  manager  of  the  club. 
Miss  Miller  appeared  in  Omaha 
several  years  ago  and  has  fre- 
quently appeared  in  concerts  with 
the  New  York  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Walter  Damrosch,  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Max  Landow  of  this  city  will  be 
the  piano  soloist,  while  Jean  Duf- 
field,  also  of  Omaha,  will  accom- 
pany the  club  on  the  piano. 

Richard  T.  Kersey,  for  the  past 
two  years  director  of  the  club, 
will  again  act  in  that  capacity. 
The  feature  number  rendered  by 
the  club  will  be  "The  Nun  of 
Nidaros." 

Raphael  N.  Hamilton,  former 
manager  of  the  club,  will  act  as 
stage  manager,  and  has  formu- 
lated some  unique  scenic  effects. 


